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Better Plowing as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 


soil uniformly 
loose. well pulver- 
ized, and thorough- 
ly mixed to a rea- 
sonable depth. We 
do not want the fur- 
rows flopped flat 
over, nor do we 
want patches and 
strips all over the 
field where the 
plow is allowed to 
come half out of 




































HEN YOU COME to think of it seriously, it would 
W be hard to find a severer criticism of Southern 
===] agricultural methods than the simple statement of 
Dr. Butler’s on page 3 that he saw last March 189 
sne-horse plows at work and only 19 two-horse plows. 
[his means that ten out of every eleven farmers were do- 
ing practically twice as much work—walking twice as 
many miles as necessary—to plow an acre of land, and that 
when the plowing was done it was not well done. In 
other words, in ten cases out of eleven the labor of a man 
is considered of less value than that of a mule, and in ten 
cases out of eleven . 
the crop is reduced 











. the ground, leav- 
sei om ing hard, unbroken 
pected on that land io 


The fine, mellow seed-bed which is, next to a good scil, 
the first requisite of a good crop, can be obtained only by 
a bright, properly-adjusted plow, that has power enough 
ahead of it to draw it steadily through sods, roote or hard 
places. The plow which “drags-up” or “runs on the point,” 
or tries to stay out of the ground puts a needless strain upon 
the team and the plowman and seldom does good work. 
Here are some good plows doing good work. Contrast them 
with the one-horse 
makeshifts that run 
two or three inches 
deep; and contrast 
the teams that draw 
them with the little 
mules that couldn't 
pull a plowthat was 
really plowing. 

Good farming is 
impossible without 
good plowing, and 
good plowing is 
impossible withthe 
sort of plows com- 
monly used in the 


by poor work in 
the initial prepara- 
tion for it. 


Did you’ ever 
think that to pro- 
duce a meximum 
crop all ‘conditions 
must be at their 
best—soil prepara- 
tior, seed, cultiva- 
tion, season and all 
the other factors which go to the making of the crop? 
When the land is poorly broken the farmer is at once as- 
sured that he is not going to make the crop he should. N> 
matter what else he may do, he has, by this improper 
breaking, made it a settled fact that he is not going to get 
as large a yield on that land as it is capable of producing. 
Is it not strange, then, that we are content to go on doing 
such poor plowing year after year ? | 

“It is impossible 
to do good plow- 
ing with the litile 
one-horse plows 
commonly used in 
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Courtesy Deere & Company. South. 
our territory.” We 
cannot say this too INDEX TO THIS ISSUE. 
often or stress It 
too strongly. Until A Steer Feeding Contest, A. L. Freneh, > 
you get a plowand Better Feeding of Milk Cows, John Michels, oar 
a team with which Centenary of Admiral Semmes, . aan 
Lvosk Don’t Let Politicians Spend the Road Money, 13 
you can rea up 1 Wh 
ee $500 More a Year Farming: By Learnlng y 
te Race : We Plow and How to Plow, . , 2 
oughly and to a Grow Winter Oats, W. F. Massey, ; 7 ig 
respectable depth « | How to Make a Lawn, W. F. Massey, . Le bogs 
you are not going Put More Bagging on Your Cotton, 8 
to make the crops Seasonable Work in the Poultry Yard, Uncle Jo, 14 
you should. Good plowing is the very basis of good farming, and until we do Selection of Seed Corn, C. B. Williams, : 12 
better plowing we are going to be regarded, and justly, as poor farmers. Selection of Seed Corn and Tobacco Seed, W. F. 
We believe in deep plowing as much as anyone, we think; but good plowing Massey, 2 
is not a mere matter of depth. * Good plowing means plowing that leaves. the The Coming Better Day for Southern Farmers, a. 
“Too Wet to Cure Corn Stover”? rey 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


Field Selection of Seed Corn and 
Tobacco Seed. 


Neat SEED CORN in the field is far 
iS better than selecting simply the best ears 
(@e8J in the bin in spring, provided the selection 
is wisely done. The difficulty in the general field 
crop is that the plants that we find there which 
come near our ideal of what a corn plant should 
be, will have had most of their grain set by the 
pollen from inferior stalks all around them, and 
the resulting crop will rarely follow the type of 
the plants the seed came from. Still, by selecting 
seed from prolific plants, that have ears hanging 
down from a short but slender stem, we will be 
more apt to get a prolific corn than by taking the 
big showy ears in the bin, for they are the sin- 
gle ears on the plant and usualy borne high up 
from the ground, and you will get a far better 
yield from ears selected from ideal plants even if 
the ears are not so showy as those you would 
take in the bin. 











& 

But now is the time to determine that another 
season you will plant a patch by itself for seed, 
and will see that no barren stalk, or ungainly 
plant with an ear out of reach, shall ripen pollen. 
Then by taking seed from the best plants you will 
have them set by the best pollen only.. Practice 
this for a few years, taking the very best for a 
new seed patch and the next best for the crop, 
and you will soon find that the whale crop is com- 
ing nearer to your ideal plant. You do not need 
to stunt corn to get it to grow lower, for by select- 
ing the low growing ears for seed you can reduce 
the stature of the plant in a way that will do it no 
harm, while the stunting requires that you waste 
fertilizers to make it recover. 

: & 

Covering the heads of bloom with paper sacks 
in getting tobacco seed, will certainly protect the 
flowers from any crossing, and will lead to close 
breeding and weaker plants. The better plan is 
to select the ideal plants from which you wish to 
savé seed. Then inter-cross these by applying the 
pollen with a camel’s hair brush to the stigma of 
the half-opened flower, and at once cover the 
flower head with the paper sack. Crossing invVig- 
orates the stock and you will get stronger plants 
than by shutting the flowers up to their own pol- 
len. Paper is better than canvas for the cover. 
There is not a crop grown but can be immensely 
improved by intelligent selection of seed. 





Grow Winter Oats. 


“al PRING OATS IN the South are usually 
i worthless and light, but even for spring 
== sowing I would use the Southern winter 
varieties rather than the Northern spring oats, 
since they are hardier and keep better weight. 

I have used the Virginia Gray Turf oats and the 
Texas Rust-Proof, but have had no experience 
with the Burt nor the Appler which have become 
popular of late years. The chief danger in getting 
the Texas oats is, that if the seed comes from 
Texas, you are apt to get Johnson grass seed with 
it, and while Johnson grass is certainly an excel- 
lent hay grass, its aggressiveness should keep it 
out of sections where it is not now common. 

The common fault in the South is too late sow- 
ing of oats, so that they are neither winter nor 
spring. The best success is usually had from 
early September sowing, or October in the far 
South. The soil should have the same careful 
preparation and fining and compacting of the sur- 
face that wheat demands, for if oats are sown in 
very freshly prepared and loose soil they will win- 
ter-kill worse than if the soil had been well com- 
pacted by harrowing and tramping before sowing. 
Any of the wheat drills will sow oats if they are 
made very clean, but if not, they will choke with 
short straw, etc. Never sow less than two bush- 
els per acre, and if sowing in spring, sow two and 
a half bushels per acre. If sown in early fall 
the plants will tiller out and thicken, but they 
Will do little of this in spring. 

In regard to the practice of sowing in open fur- 
rows, I can say nothing, as I have never tried it. 
But there is no reason why a good crop of winter 
oats should not be grown anywhere from central 





_ate of potash per acre. 


dition. 
cutting and shocking the corn, merely disk the 
land about three inches deep, but would go over 
and over it with a drag *arrow after the disk till 


If sown after a corn crop I would, after 


perfectly fine. If treated in this way and tramped 
and harrowed till the surface is fine. there will 
be little winter killing if the seed are sown with 
a hoe drill that will put them in about three 
inches and leave furrows to feed in to them. 
Sow clean seed. If you find cheat in the crop 
in the spring, it will be because you sow cheat 
seed in the fall. The cheat seed looks like a 
shrivelled oat, and-with a good fan they can be 
blown out, as they are lighter than oats. But set 
it down as a fact that if you sow clean oats and 
there is no cheat seed in your soil, you will never 
have any cheat in the crop, for no cheat ever grew 
from an oat seed but always from its own seed 
and no other. Hence the importance of getting 
perfectly clean seed. . 
Tf your corn was grown on a sod that had ma- 
nure spread on it as it should be, you wil! need 
only acid phosphate on red land and acid phos- 
phate and potash on gray or sandy soil. Say 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and 25 pounds of muri- 


Where a man farms right with a good rotation 
of corn, oats and cotton, with crimson clover and 





What Southern Soils 
Can Do. 


FARMER WRITES that he expects 
‘Al two and one-half bales of cotton 

per acre. Now nine cotton farm- 
ers out of ten in the South, after getting 
their land to do that, would want to plant 
that land in cotton again, and would say 
that they could not afford to grow corn on 
it. But this man wisely says that that 
land goes into corn the coming year, and 
he hopes to make 100 bushels per acre 
with his carefully selected seed, for he 
has improved his cotton and corn both by 
And yet, hundreds of farmers 
write asking for fertilizer formulas for 
making land that only makes ten bushels 
of corn produce 50 bushels, when they 
could do just as well as this man has done 
with his corn and cotton, by improving 
the land gradually and selecting their seed 
in an intelligent way. 


selection. 











peas thrown in at every chance, there is no reason 
why any farmer in the South should not get his 
land up to the,making of 60 to 75 byshels of oats 
per acre, and find them a very profitable crop. 





Some Queries and Answers. 





asked about a pasture grass for rather poor 
upland, making about half a bale of cotton 
to the acre, I replied as follows: 

“Bermuda is certainly the best summer pasture 
grass you can have on such soil and in your clim- 
ate, and I think that there is very little danger of 
its spreading unless cut and fed for hay. Closely 
pastured it will seldom seed. 

“But if you do not want Bermuda I would use 
a mixture of,10 pounds of orchard grass, 5 pounds 
of red-top and 10 pounds of tall meadow oat 
grass per acre. You must use liberal seeding to 
get a good turf. Then on that land apply 300 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 100 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre harrowed in before sowing the 
grass. Sow in late October or early November. 
Here I would add to the fertilizer about 50 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre, but they 
say that potash is not needed in your State. Af- 
ter getting a stand of grass, keep it good by an 
annual top-dressing of some fertilizer, and keep 
the weeds mown off and the droppings scattered 
with a harrow, and the pasture will improve an- 
nually. Then to prevent broomsedge from getting 
started, spread some lime on it and harrow it fine 
with a slant-tooth smoothing harrow about once 
in four or five years, and if the Bermuda creeps 
in do not worry about it, for you can have noth- 
ing better in summer.”’ 


4% N REPLY TO a Mississippi subscriber who 











& 
OLD PINE LANDS.—‘Please tell me,” asks a 


cleared in summer when the sap is up, will be 
good to cultivate the following year? I have been 
informed it would not.” 

Land cleared from old-field pine, no matter at 
what time it is cut, is sour, and needs a dressing 
of lime. I found years ago in the sand hill sec- 
tion at Southern Pines that newly cleared pine 
land must be limed before anything will thrive in 
it except tobacco. Tobacco will thrive on the land 
and it does not matter at what season the pines 
are cut. 

& 


SOW ALFALFA IN FALL.—Another Missis- 
sippi subscriber, W. D. R., writes: 


“T have about two acres of land sown in 
March last to alfalfa. This land has good 
soil; red clay sub-soil; will make 5® bushels 
of corn per acre, or 2,000 pounds of seed cot- 
ton; has done so in last few years. Thought 
I had gotten rid of the crabgrass, but gave it 
a coat of stable manure just before sowing 
alfalfa, and now the crabgrass*has got it. I 
cut about one ton per acre of alfalfa, but 
grass got such a start that now am pastur- 
ing it off. Now, what shall I do? Re-plow 
and sow in September, or what?” 


One should always sow alfalfa in Mississippi in 
the fall in order to get it well started ahead of the 
crabgrass season. I would turn the land in ques- 
tion and prepare it well and re-sow in September 
after liming it well and harrowing in the lime. 
Then the alfalfa may have failed for lack of in- 
oculation. Get some soil where the melilotus, or 
sweet clover, grows and scatter that over the land 
and harrow it in to introduce the bacteria that 
live on alfalfa roots. Make the first mowing in 
spring as soon as you see a bloom here and 
there, and the young shoots at the base of the 
plants are but two or three inches high so that 
they will not be cut by the mower and spoil the 
second cutting. 
& 


SETTING STRAWBERRIES.—It is all very 
nice to get a fall growth if you can, but early fall 
setting is very uncertain, and will leave many 
blanks due to dry weather. Our large growers 
here in southeastern Maryland have found that 
the best time to set strawberries is in November 
and December. They were busy last fall planting 
till snow fell, and hardly a plant was lost. At 
that season the soil is permanently moist and 
failure to grow is Jessened. 


Jt 

CRIMSON CLOVER.—Crimson clover seed are 
about double the usual price this season, owing 
to the failure of the Delaware and Maryland 
crop. But do not decline to sow for this reason. 
Yesterday a neighbor of mine said that he would 
sow it if he had to pay $10 a bushel for it, for 
he says that he cannot do without it. But there 
is hardly enough seed to go around, and those 
intending to sow should lose no time in getting 
the seed. If the crop becomes as general all over 
the South as in Maryland and Delaware, it will 
pay well for some one in every neighborhood to 
get a huller and thresh the seed for every one, 
going from farm to farm. Then every farmer 
can have a piece left especially for seed to be let 
tipen and be mown and stacked till the huller 
comes around. 


Sow 15 pounds of clean seed per acre on all 
land that is not to have a fall crop on it. Sow 
the seed among watermelons and cantaloupes 
and get a good hay crop next spring. Im fact, 
sow it everywhere where the land would other- 
wise be bare in winter. Especially sow it among 
cotton after the first picking, and have a crop on 
which to spread the farm manure in winter and 
turn all for corn in spring. Never leave land 
bare in winter, for the rains wash out fertility, 
tut have some crop on it to catch and hold this 
fertility till it can be returned to the soil. 


& 

CLEARING UP.—Clean up all 
and ditch banks. There is nothing that so dis- 
figures Southern farms as the hedge rows of 
bushes and the tall weeds on the line of open 
ditches and on the old-fashioned terraces and 
ditches. If you think you must have terraces, 
make the broad Mangum terrace that can be 
cultivated, and prevent the hideous line of weeds 
seen on thousands of Southern hillsides. But do 
not leave piles of brush lying around to make 
the wintering abore of chinch bugs and terrapin 
bugs, but burn everything like brush, and haui 
the grass and weeds where they can help in mak- 
ing manure, in the barnyard. Never burn any- 


fence rows 








Virginia south if the land is put in the best con- 





North Carolina reader, “if land in old-field pines, 


thing that can be rotted for humus. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 





XXXVII.—By Learning Why We Plow and How to Plow. 


Bu Dr. Tait Butler. 














in tillage is plowing. By plow- 








0 Sie FIRST and basic operation 


ing we mean “breaking,” or 
the initial step in preparing the land 
for the crops. Through the bad 
practice of using the turning plow 
for cultivating crops after. they are 
planted, or from carelessness of 
speech, the word “plowing’’ is, in 
the South, very frequently used to 
designate a great variety of methods 
of cultivating the growing crops. 
This use of the plow is being rapid- 
ly discontinued and the term ‘“‘plow- 
ing’’ should also be applied only to 
the ‘“‘breaking”’ of the land, while the 
term ‘cultivation’? should be used to 
designate the tillage operations on 
the growing crops. Plows have been 
used for preparing the land for crops 
for 3,000 years and more, and plow- 
ing still consumes so large a part of 
the time and energy spent in prepar- 
ing the land, and is so essential to 
good cultivation and successful farm- 
ing, that a thorough understanding 
of its objects or purposes and the 
best methods of accomplishing these 
purposes are of the greatest import- 
ance to all tillers of the soil. 


a 
Why We Plow. 


HE MORE important objects 
¥ x for which we plow are: 
(1) To pulverize the soil. 

(2) To turn under manures and 
trash. 

(3) To increase the storage capac- 
ity of the soil for water. 

(4) To prevent washing. 

(5) To allow the weather to act 
on the soil. 

(6) To deepen the soil and there- 
by increase the plant food and root 
pasturage. 

(7) To destroy weeds. 

(8) To warm and dry the soil. 

(9) To destroy insect pests. 


We have placed the pulverizing of 
the soil as the first important object 
of plowing. This may be accomplish- 
ed directly by the use of a plow hav- 
ing a short moldboard, with a sharp 
outward curve, or indirectly by a 
plow that will leave the furrow slice 
in the best position to be caught and 
pulverized by other implements to 
follow. The first method is best 
adapted to lands free of turf or sod 
and having little material on the sur- 
face which it is necessary to turn un- 
der. For sod lands, or when it is de- 
sired to completely cover up large 
quantities of trash, a plow with a 
longer moldboard which does not 
give the furrow slice such a violent, 
quick turn, is required. In either 
case the pulverizing of the soil is the 
important object, but in the first case 
the direct pulverizing action is the 
greater; while in the second the pul- 
verization obtained by the plowing is 
less, but the land is left in the best 
condition to aid in finishing the pul- 
verization with other implements. 

In plowing for the purpose of turn- 
ing under green or stable manures 
and trash, the objects sought are to 
put these materials in the soil where 
fae moisture will hasten their decay, 














This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows: 


Sept. 3.—By Growing Good Seede for Sala 

Sept. 30.—By Addingto the Conventence 
and Comfort of the Hore 

Oct. 7—By Feeding Beef Cattle and Saving 
the Manure. 

Oct. 14—By Buying to Best Advantage. 


which is necessary before they can 
aid in the feeding of the crops, and 
to put the surface of the ground in 
condition suitable for after cultiva- 
tion. The time at which this is done 
is an important matter, especially if 
the quantity of material turned un- 
der be large. If such materials be 
turned under sufficiently long before 
the planting of a crop to allow them 
to partially decay, they will aid the 
soil to hold more water to supply the 
needs of the growing crop; but if 
turned ‘under in dry weather, or im- 
mediately before planting the crop, 
they may cause the soil to dry out 
more rapidly and seriously lessen the 
supply of water that will be available 
for the growing crop. 


i 
How Plowing Affects the 
Moisture Supply. 


HEN LAND is thoroughly pul- 
( verized—that is, when the soil 
J particles are broken up very 
fine and of uniform size-—its capac- 
ity for absorbing and holding water 
is greatly increased. Land that is 
hard and run together neither takes 
in so much water nor does it hold it 
so well. The depth of plowing also 
influences the storage capacity of the 
soil for water. The deeper the soil 
the larger the amount of water it 
will hold. 

The capacity of the soil to absorb 
and hold moisture may largely influ- 
ence its tendency to wash. A soil 
with a firm, unbroken surface may 
wash less than one loosely broken; 
but on the other hand, a soil broken 
deeply will require much heavier 
rains to cause it to wash than when 
broken shallow, because of the fact 
that the deeper breaking will in- 
crease its. capacity to take in and 
hold water. If, however, the rain- 
fall—the accumulation of water—be 
great enough to move all the loose 
soil, then the deeply broken soil may 
wash more. On lands having a tend- 
ency to wash terracing and an abund- 
ance of humus in the soil may be 
necessary to prevent washing, but in 














the lands to withstand much heavier 
rainfalls before they will begin wash- 
ing. Lands, therefore, which have 
a tendency to wash should be broken 
deeply, but they should not be fresh- 
ly plowed if they are to be left bare 
—without a growing crop on them— 
during the seasons of heaviest rain- 
fall. 

Plowing may aid the weath- 
ering of the soil in two ways— 
by turning up fresh soil and expos- 
ing it freely to the air, rain and 


that the air and rain may penetrate 
it freely. These are important con- 
siderations at all times, and in all 
sections, but in our territory where 
the effect of frost action is small, the 
washing during the winter, on fresh- 
ly plowed soils, may more than coun- 
terbalance the beneficial effects of 
the frost action. 


we 
Why Deeper Plowing is 
Needed. 


HE VALUE of deep plow- 
Re ing for the purpose of in- 
- creasing root pasturage has 


unquestionably been much over-esti- 
mated. Few soils are so hard as to 


such cases deep plowing will enable | 


frost, or by opening up the soil so; 


prevent the entrance of the roots of 
plants which naturally tend to go 
deeply, if there were available plant 
foods which they could obtain. The 
chief benefit of deep plowing must 
result from the deepening of the soil, 
thereby increasing the size of the 
storehouse for holding plant food and 
water. A deep soil full of humus ig 
the ideal soil, therefore the plowing 
should be done with the object of ob- 
taining this end. To plow a soil deep- 
ly without incorporating with it vege- 
table matter to decay and supply or- 
ganic acids to dissolve the plant foods 
in the newly-broken soil may do ac- 
tual harm; hence, the usual advice 
to plow heavy soils only just a little 
deeper each year until the desired 
depth is reached. Even this process 
is of small value and may not pay 
for the increased cost unless there 
are humus-forming materials to be 
mixed with the soil. 

Sandy soils should be plowed about 
the same depth each year, but a deep 
soil on sandy land is as important, if 
not more so, than on heavy soils. To 
break a sandy soil seven inches, that 
has previously been broken only four 
inches, may do temporary harm if 
\egetable matter is not incorporated 
with the freshly broken sand, but 


fertility and the aim should always 
be to obtain such a condition. j 

Heavy, damp soils may be made 
more dry and warmer by plowing, 
but for this purpose drainage is more 
effective. Damp soils, that do not 
wash are almost always benefited by 
fall and winter breaking. 

Plowing to destroy insect pests is 
not much practiced, but a good illus- 
tration of the effect of plowing for 
such purposes may be given in the 
case of cutworms, wire-worms and 
corn-root worms, where corn is plant- 
ed on lands recently in grass. These 
pests are largely destroyed by plow- 
ing the grass lands that are to be 
planted to corn in mid-summer, in 
fall, or in mid-winter in cold cli- 
mates. 

& 


We Need Better Plows. 


>s7)N EFFECTIVENESS for ob- 
taining the objects for which 
‘ plowing is done the modern 


plow is quite a different implement 
from that formerly used, but we of 
the South have not kept pace with 
agricultural development in the sort 
of plows used. We are yet too 
largely using small, inefficient imple- 
ments. As a result, we have been 
compelled to remove from the land 
by burning large quantities of stalks, 
grass and other trash that would 
have furnished much-needed humus 
and large amounts of plant food, be- 
cause our small plows could not pos- 
sibly turn these materials under in 
such a manner as to put them out of 
the way of cultivating the crops. This 
difficulty has been greatly augment- 
ed by our practice of waiting until 





a deep soil is essential to the highest 


(Continued on Page 14.) 











enables the roots to go deeper. 


the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 





Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
25 to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soil, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soll earller in the spring; lessens risk of “freez- 
ing out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 


Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable price, 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, N.C. 
* {Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 


It is no experi- 
WRITE for 

















The 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 

mest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for comeser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : Poor’s Knob, I. C. 
Or to AARVESTER CO.. Charlotte, 


INTERHAMONAL 
N. C., Atianta, Ga., Richmond, Va; 
Knorville, Tenn. 


ra 
a 
i) 

=> 


Meadows Patent Portable Corn Miil.. 














FARMS AND TIMBER 





per acre. Write for catalogue. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 60 to 1,000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA——— 





























The advertisers in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of reliability, and willdo as they promise. 
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‘* Too Wet to Cure Corn Stover’’? 


I.—An Alabama Corresponden 
Too Humid to Cure Properly i 
Pulling is Necessary. 

I was much im- 


Messrs. Editors: 


pressed by what a Beaufort County 
farmer said lately about the advisa- 
bility of cutting and shocking corn 
in the humid costal regions. He 
says that he is puzzled, as he prefers 
to clean the-ground at once, but that 
in three seasons out of five the corn 
and fodder have been damaged in 
the shocks. 

Now, this is the very reason why 
more corn i# not cut and shocked and 
later shredded in the South to-day. 

The plan of cutting corn and 
shocking it may be, and I will say, is 
the proper way to save the corn crop 
where you happen to be located in a 
section where the conditions are suit- 
able for the curing of the corn and 
fodder in the shock. This Beaufort 
County correspondent says he has 
had damaged corn and fodder three 
years out of five. This has been my 
experience covering a term of seven 
or eight years. One year we came 
near losing all of our corn as well 
as all the stover. This year after 
we had gotten the shecks well cured 
and already begun shredding a gale, 
followed by about ten days of rain 
and cloudy weather, almost ruined 
everything in the shocks. We had 
to go and get the corn out of the rot- 
ten shocks and loose all the balance. 
The corn was badly damaged. This 
year, of course, was an extreme one, 
but we have never been able to cure 
the corn in this section so that we 
could get what we would call a good 
grade of stover. 

I have tried very hard to make it 
pay me to shred my corn stalks, but 
I feel that it is almost a failure with 
me. This is the experience here of 
others. Our shredders are lying un- 
der the shelters, and we are either 
pulling just a little fodder or have} 





Il.—DR. BUTLER ANSWERS MR. 
Wherever Legume Hays Can Be Cured, Corn Stover Can be 
Saved in Good Condition by Any Careful Farmer — Theories 
Vs. Experience—The Veeatond ill That We Can’t Grow Stock and 


Its Disastrous Fruitage. 


Editorial Comment: In this same 
county of Beaufort, N. C., where Mr. 
Covington 
complaining that he has been unable 
to cure corn in the shock, ‘‘three sea- 
sons out of five,’’ 
found men who have cured corn year 
after year. We remember very well 
hearing the venerable Thos. H 
Blount, Washington, Beaufort Coun- 
ty, N. C., says that he had done it 
several years and would not think 
of doing without the feed thereby 
obtained. Also, within fifty miles of 
Beaufort County, in Edgecombe 
County, on the State Test Farm, corn 


has been successfully cured in the| 


shock every year for the past eight 
years; and still farther South on the 
Pender County Test Farm of the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, corn has been cured in the 
shock for the past three years. In 
fact, we have found dozens of men, 
throughout every county in eastern 
and southern North Carolina, who 
have done this thing two or more 
years in succession, and exactly .9 of 
1 per cent had failed to the extent | 
of leading them to discontinue it. It| 
is folly for any man to say that corn 
cannot be cured in the shock any- 
where in the South. 


mits his own incapacity. 


says a correspondent is} absurdity of this 


the writer has} 


t Insists That His Climate is 
n the Shock and That Fodder 


quit altogether and gone to cutting 
hay for our forage. 

You can certainly get a very 
large quantity of feed from shredded 
corn stalks, but it’s a very costly one 
to get compared to its feeding value. 
A very prominent dairyman offered 
me only $5 per ton for it delivered at 
his barns seven miles away. I can 
sell a thousand dollars worth of crab- 
grass and peavine hay each year in 
my local market at $20 per ton, but 
cannot sell stover at any price. We 
have hauled it back to the fields and 
spread for manure to clear the barns 
for other crops. Some would say we 
should have eattle to eat it. Here, 
again, I think we are wrongly ad- 
vised. We cannot profitably grow 
cattle in sections of the South where 
feed stuffs sell at such good prices 
as they do in my section, and we cer- 
tainly could never fatten them on 
stover. Meat and dairy products do 
not sell for the same proportionate 
high price as do our feed stuffs, and 
not till there is a very substantial 
increase in the prices of the former 
and a decrease in the price of the 
latter, will stock raising and dairying 
be one of our principal lines of farm- 
ing. . 
Yes, we farmers have got to doa 
great deal of thinking for ourselves 
along these lines. We have got to 
take note of our local conditions and 
surroundings. If we find we can get 
four to six weeks comparatively free 
from rain from the time we cut our 
corn, we might be justifiable in cut- 
ting it. But that is not generally the 
case in the costal regions at least, 
and for this reason the method will 
not be a very popular one. It takes 
the stalks too long to cure thorough- 


ly, and, in the meantime, there are 
too many rains. 
: W. F. COVINGTON. 
Henry Co., Ala. 
COVINGTON. 


“system’’ for our failures when we 
should simply blame ourselves. The 
“too humid’ argu- 
ment is carried to the extreme when 
oe unsuccessful theorists state 
that it is too humid to cure corn in 
| the shock and then in the same sen- 
tence advise us to make legume hays. 
Any man who has ever successfully 
cured corn in the shock and has also 
cured the legumes for hays, knows 
that it is much easier to cure the 
corn tha the hays, one year with an- 
other. It may be put down with ab- 
solute certainty that any climate that 
jis so “humid’’? that corn cannot be 
cured in the shock is ‘ttoo humid” 
for the curing of legume hays. In 
fact, it is “‘too humid” for farming. 

But the question is not one as be- 
tween corn stover and other hays. It 
is simply this: Having the corn 
stover grown, can I afford to save it? 
We do not know who is responsible 
in Alabama for this idea that the sav- 
| ing of corn stover may prevent the 
| growing of legume and other hays, 
| but we have only heard the argu- 
ment there. Whoever he is, he de- 
serves the prize for stupidity. 
This corn stover is already grown 





Schools for the Farmers. 


The Extension Department of the 
Agrieultural and Mechanical College 
at West Raleigh, expects to hold 
several short sch@ols in agriculture 
for farmers during the coming win- 
ter. These schools will probably 
vary in duration from three days to 
one week and will be held in sections 
where the most people will attend 
and the greatest amount of good be 
accomplished. 

It is proposed to give practical in- 
struction by trained teachers in 
stock and grain judging, and in seed 
sélection, with lectures on plant food, 
soils, fertilizers, rotation and culti- 
vation of crops and other subjects 
of practical importance to _ the 
farmer. 

Owing to the limited amount of 
funds and teachers, the number of 
these schools this year will probably 
be less than half a dozen. For this 
reason considerable care will be ex- 
ercised in selecting the places for 
holding these schools. The commu- 
nity will be expected to furnish a 
hall and care for the same and pro- 
vide rooms and board for the in- 
structors while there. 

Any one wishing to have one of 
these schools held in his section 
should send in an application to Prof. 
TI. O. Schaub, at West Raleigh, who 
will be glad to furnish information 
about this line of work. 








$50 Profit Per Acre 


GROWING 
OATS and PEAS 


WITH 


THE COLE 


OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


It has been done time and again. 
You cant doit. Plain instructions sent 
free. You are welcome to use the plans 
whether you buy our Drills or not. 

A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 


by sowing oats in his cotton last Octo- 
ber, two furrows to each middle. No 
damage to the cotton. CAN’T RAISE 
OATS? Your money back if you fail 
with the Cole Drill. 


The Cole M’f'g . Co. 


Box 300, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 













Great Suit Offer 


Just write us Ke nd we will send you abso- 
Gea jstol FREE, by retur rail, postpaid, a 
large outfit co big variety of 


clothsamp! 6,288 res, taupe measure, 
order bl: anke tc.,@v thing FREE, and W WE 
mm WILL START you. iN A ‘PAYING BUSI- 
/ NESS. A mos? liberai offer on a suit for 
yourself that will make you wonder. 
Terms, conditions and privileges that 
with astonish you. We will name you 
so much lower prices on men’s fine 
clothing that it will surprise you. 


/ WE WANT A LIVE AGENT 


in yourtown. Youcan make from $25 to $50 
~ clear every weck. Be sure to write us before we 
get an agent in your town—you will get a 
wonderful offer. As soon as we get an agent in 
your town he will get profits on every dollar we 
sell in his territory. WE TURN ALL OUR 
BUSINESS OVER TO HIM. That's why our 
agents make so much money __If you want a suit 
for yourself ANSWER QUICK, before we get an 
agent in your town; then you will get all of our 
| great inducements. A yc grey like to be our 
agent, te idress, Dept. 191 


AMERICAN WOOLEN ‘MILLS cO., Chicago, IIL 
















The Alamance Fair £ssociation 


Will hold their 22d Annual Fair at 
Burlington, N.C, 


OCTOBER 5 6, 7, 8, 1909. 


Prospects fora Fair in keeping with 
past achievements are exceptionally 
good. For Premium List and further 
particulars address 


McBRIDE HOLT, Secretary, 
GRAHAM. N. C. 
Ncaciainaca 


PROFITABLE FARMING 


Fertile land at reasonable prices; 
a mild and healthful climate; three 
crops a season from thesame land— 
and good markets forthem. These 
are some of the advantages of the 
splendid Eastern Carolina —_— 
recently opened up by the : 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


\ Some splendid opportunities for the 
| farmer, trucker, fruit-grower, stock- 
man, dairyman, poultryman, busi- 
ness man and manufacturer. : H 
Descriptive book let free. 
K. kb. MERRITT. 
Land and Industrial Agent, 
NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Norfolk, Va. 



































Farming is Profitable 
In South+ra Railway Territory. 

There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper’ ‘Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Selection of the Proper 
Location in Districts which Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. In Writing tell 
us What You Want. 

M. V. @1HARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 


7 2 
Berkshire Pigs 
FOR SALE. 

Some fine ones at $10 each. Sows in pig at 
$13 to $35. Bird Dogs broke and unbroke. 
Satistaction guaranteed. 


Joseph McClamroch, 
Nocksville, N. C. 




















dERGULES Sieel 


CAST IRON 












OF AN IRON 


Strength to runppurr) Dersome 


the square 
inch 
16,000 pounds 









| and the question is simply, Can it be 


It is being done| saved for such additional expense, 
everywhere, and when a man says Be over other methods of harvesting, as 
cannot do it, he offers no argument 
against the practice, but simply ad- |: 
We are too | 
apt to blame the other fellow or the! 


so much needed feed? 


| (Continued on Page 13.) 





to justify us in stopping the waste of 


Zintheo, of the Iowa Experiment 


STRENGTH 
TO THE 
SQUARE INCH 
120,000 LBS. 

ee 


Write for 
price list. 









do the work of three i fon arenes rs. 
No staking down required. Pull 
trees as wellas stumps. Less cum- 


price almost as low. The only 
steel grubber and it’s un- 
breakable. 


for three years. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., - 
A Dept. 8 34 Centerville, lowa, U. S. A. 


Siums Machines 


’ 400% strong- 
er and 60 
lighter 
than iron. 








than iron, easier handled, 


We pay 


catalog and 
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The accompanying il- 


How Are You Going to Put in Your 
Oat Crop? 





lustration, reproduced by 
courtesy of the Rural 
New Yorker, shows what 
was found out at the IIli- 
nois Experiment Station 
about the growth of oats 
sown broadcast in com- 
parison with those sown 
with a grain drill. The 
upper line of plants was 


taken from _ broadcast 
sowing, the lower line 
from those drilled in. 


Explanation or comment 
is scarcely necessary, and 
no man would hesitate in 
deciding which lot would 
be more likely to freeze 
out or more sensitive to 
adverse conditions of any 
kind. The oats sown with 
the: drill are at a practi- 
cally uniform depth, and 
without exception deeper 
in the soil and thus with 
a better hold upon it than 
those sown broadcast. 


Winter treezes are 
about the most common 














cause of failure with the 
fall-sown oat crop; and 
it will pay every farmer 


freezes and thaws. ‘ 


The Upper View Shows Oats Sown Broadcast. the Lower 
View Oats Sown with a Drill, showing the Relative Depth 
in the Soil and the Growth made by Each at the Same Age. 


to go to some extra trouble and expense, if such should be necessary, to 
get his oats in the ground in the proper condition to resist the winter 














BUYING AND SELLING. 








With Our Advertisers. 


The Cole Company Growing.—We 


notice with very great interest and/|’ 


pleasure that The Cole Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Charlotte, is to 
greatly enlarge its plant. The Ed- 
itor of The Progressive Farmer has 
watched with peculiar pride the 
growth of the Cole Company, not 
only because the Cole brothers were 
farmer boys like himself, not many 
miles away from his own home, but 
also because the writer saw the first 
Cole planter, while the application 
for patent was yet pending, and the 
manufacturer hhself probably did 
not dream of the great future that 
it was to have. Established in Char- 
lotte a little while after, the Cole 
Manufacturing Company has had a 
steady and uninterrupted growth 


and the wide use of the machine has; 
made the Coles benefactors of the; 


Southern farmer. 

The capital stock until now has 
been only $20,000, but they now pro- 
pose to raise this to $100,000, and 
the new plant and equipment will 
itself cost $50,000. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Relea. N.C., » Sent. n. , 1909. 











Good middling 


Strict Middling_- SEesctole sews dante bi 
Midd@ling: .....----..= : - ee) 
Off Grades ---..... cuewasignasgnswno: “COrEs 


CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 








Charleston, S.C., Sept 11. 1909. 
D, S. C. R. Sides, packed.......- 12% 
D. S. Bellieg. paqked .... -..-.- 13 
D. S.. BRC cane <cecee cccncacc+ccces 10 
Butter—Creame 
Hams — Choice, 29 “to size and 16% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces 1334 
Pearl meal........-.- : $1.85 
Meal, COMMOD ...- ccc ---- 22 ---~ 0 
Hay—Timothy -. ss acomescons.. 10060 1.00 
Grain—Corn. SUD vcccneededesues 
SS a 92 
Pins arene RTO visi acca x ciewnes 55 
Mixed ...:..- 52 
Feed—Cracked corn ‘per ‘bushel -- 85 
Corn chop. per 100 pounds --.--.-.. 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds -... 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds __.--. 1.20 
Middlings. per 106 pounds. .-..-. 1.60 
Hulls. per i100 oounds . 50 
Rice Plour—Sacked. per bushel._ 50 
Cotton Ties—Pisced .... ..-.-..--- 70 
Rebundled.. ....-.....-- “ant 70 
DION NOI no ancceonese 85 


| basket, 40@80c.; 


100 bunches, $1. 





Bagging—2 pounds ................ 6% 

Flour—Spring wheat patent...... $6.25 to 6.75 
LC | ear i 
RRRINEI Ss nuiséc case caus acnycusdces 5.75 to 6.00 
WRUIGS aienwanccccces poss cancccsucs 5.25 to 5 50 


PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 


Petersburg Va., Sept. 11, 19°9. 
Spanish, per bushel --.- B15 





Virginia, 
Fancv, per pound,._____-.- 3% 
Machine picked, per pound - W%wto 2% 
2 





She! ing stock, per pound, _-- 


NEW YORKE®”PRODUCE. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1909. 

Potatoes, Southern No. 1, per bbl., 
$1.50@1.75. Sweets, N. C., $1.25@ 
1.75. Onions, Southern, yellow, per 
white, 75c.; near- 
by, red, per bag, 75c.@$1.50. Car- 
rots, $1@1.25 per bbl. Beets, per 
Cucumbers, per 
Corn, per 100 ears, 
50¢c.@$1. Cauliflower, $4@4.50 per 
large bbl. Eggplant, 50c.@$1 per 
bbl. Lettuce, $1@2.50 per basket. 
Okra, $1@1.50. Peppers, large bbl., 
75c.@$1. Peas, State, per basket, 
$1@1.75. String beans, basket, 75c. 
@$1.25. Spinach, 75c.@$1.25 per 
bbl. Squash, Hubbard, 75c.@1.25 
per bbl.; Yellow Crookneck, per 
bbl., 25@50c. Rutabagas, 75c.@$1 
per bbl. Tomatoes, 30@50c. per 
carrier. Watercress per bbl., $1@2. 

Apples, average price from $2.50 
@3.50 per bbl., with some stock 
above and below. The market is 
fairly well supplied. Pears, Bartlett, 


bbl., $1@1.75. 


per bbl., $4.50@6, and the same for 
Seckles; Duchess, $2.50 @3.50. 
Peaches, Southern, per carrier, 


$1.50 @ 2.25; per basket, 50 @ 


$1.16. Plums, 20-!l5 basket, 50@ 
75c. Grapes, per carrier, 60@ 85c. 
Blackberries, 6@12c. Cranberries, 
Cape Cod, $6@6.50. Watermelons 


are weaker and qucted at about 
$150 per car. 

Butter, Western factory, firsts, 
22%e.; seconds, 21@21%c.; imita- 


tion creamery, 23@24c.; creamery, 
30% @3lec. Considerable space has 
been given in the papers to a report 
that butter is bound to sell for 50c. 
a pound this winter. 

Eggs firm with 
grades, 28@29c., 


Western top 
and others down 


~ Pr.ducing the bigge:t crups at the’ 
least expense to your land’s fertility and your 
pocketbook, is the secret of successful farming. For, 
grain theretis nothing the equal of 


Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate 








Experiment Stations. 


anda kernel of full weight. 





F™This has been proven by repeated tests at Agricultural 
It produces splendid yields of 
wheat, insuring’a vigorous crop, early and eveu?ripening, 


ANALYSIS, 

Total Phosphoric Acid.-...-- - 15 to 18 per cent. 
Avai able Phosphoric Acid... 13 to 16 per cent. 
Moteture _.......-------...--.4...- Oto 0! per cent. 
Insoiuble Phosphoric Acid..... 2to 3 per cent. 
DRG nce o-oo ee ba scns is. 2-~s SCG. OF DOr Gent. 
Megnesia - ~------------- 5to 6 per cent. 
Iron ---------------------------- - 13to 14 per cent. 
Manganese - oder etched 


> W rite for our booklet * ‘Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate and its U ces.” 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO., oo S. C. 


Fert lizer Materials for Home Mixing. 

















Where to Buy Farm and Garden Seeds 














APPLER OATS FOR SALE 


I have a few hundred bushels of the cele- 
brated Appler Oats that I have grown on my 
own farms. True to name. Perfectly clean, 
avd unexcelled as a heavy cropper. Will go 
through our winters with a better stand than 
most other varieties. Heavier and more 
grain feed to the bushel than any other. 
Price: Single bushel 90 cents; two or more 
bushels in burlap bags 85 cts., f. o. b. Concord 
depot. Orderatonce. JNO. A. CLINE, 
Seeds and Grains, 
Concord, N. C. 


Genuine Appler Oats 


Seventy-five cents per bushel f. o. b., Tren- 
ton, S C., cash with order. 100 or more bush- 
els seventy cents. Pp. B. DAY. 

Trenton, S. C 


OATS FOR SEED 


High grade Appler, Culberson and Virginia 
Turi, all at 90 cents per bushel, f. o. b. States- 
ville. Currelle Prolific Wheat at $1.50 per 
bushel. In ordering use postoffice or express 
money order. 

IREDELL SEED AGENCY, 
Statesville, N.C. 


They Yielded This Year 78 Bu. 
Per Acre 


I have a few Appler Oats left, price & cents 
bushel. Fee on cars at R. F. D. 2, TroutMans, 


North Carolina. 
J. O. SHINN, 
R. F. D. 2, Troutmans, N. C. 
Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson. 
North Carolina Seed Rye 


and Seed Wheat. Write 
OATS for prices 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
a ees HICKORY, N.C. 


APPLER OATS 


Nice Lot For Sale 
Prices on application. 




















to 22 @23¢c. 


GRIMES BROS., - - - LEXINGTON, N.C. 


FINEST STRAIN 
APPLER OATS 


PER BU. 
Absolutely pure, - - - - $1.00 


Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - - 1.00 





Burt Oats,- - - - - - - 1.00 
FINE SEED Ne 

R BU. 

Georgia Purple Straw, - - ral 75 

Currell’s Prolific, - iS = ae 

Red Wonder, .- - - - 1.% 

Seed Barley,- - - -‘- - 1.50 


All raised on my own farm. No 
Johnson Grass. 





R. D. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm. - Palmetto, Ga. 








North Carolina Seed Wheat. 


Grown in a fine grain section it has ‘the 
vitality that will produce goo4 crops. 

The best of the 1909 crop at rock bottom 
prices. Re-cleaned seed, sacked, f. o. b. 
Leap’s Prolific, $1.75; Fulcaster, Red Chaff 
and others, $1.65. Half bushel $1.00, 

N. E. RAMSEY, Lincolnton, N. C. 














N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


: Augusta, Ga. 


will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c, , post- 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
kinds Onion Sets. Jan. and Feb, delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 


Appler Oats For Sale 


$1.00 per bu., 10 bu. lots 90c. Bearded Ful- 
caster Wheat, reduced $2.00 per bu. Apply 


Iredell Test Farm. Statesville, N C. 
a Sc uth; 








Proven by exper- 
iment stations to 
be the best for 

rust- 





Appler Oats ak 


| yielding. Clean, pure aces 5c cents per bushcl 
f. o. b, . G. MCLEAN, 
| R. F. D. m4 2, MAXTON, N.C. 
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PAINT TALKS—No. 9 
Making Different Tints 


There are many advantages in using 
paint mixed by hand at the time of painting. 
The property-owner who has had painting 
dong understands the most important one, 
namely: the fact that paint thus made to 
order if made of pure white lead and pure 
linseed oil, is by far the most durable, 
because it is made to suit the conditions of 
each particular job. 


Not so many building-owners, however, s 
to think how great an additional advanta: 43 
afforded them by the fact that the most deli- 
cate gradation of tint which whim or fancy 
may dictate can be had in made-to-order white 
lead paint. ‘Ihe house-owner is not confined 
to two or three yellows, for instance, but may 
nce pom ms ae calicete radations, if 
he wishes. So with the blues, t. 
pinks, and all the tints. a 

For interior decoration, especially, this wi 
range of selection is of inestimabla vain” ite 
woman of taste wants a certain shade, some- 
thing ‘* pretty near” will not do. She can get 
it exact in made-to-order white lead paint. 

There is more about color schemes in ou 
Painting Outfit 18, together with reasons why 
white lead bearing the Dutch Boy Painter 
trade mark gives most for the money in 
economy and satisfaction. 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If 
hasn't it do not accept something else, ne 
write our nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
Sollowing cities: 
New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo,Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. ouis, 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia), 
(National Lead vil 

Company, Pittsburgh.) 
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Cheaper than wood for 


Ornamental lron Fence Lawns, Churches,Cem- 





eteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue 
free. *W rite for Special Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 656, Decatur, Ind. 





OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion; experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Paaville Tobacco Co., Box R 44, Danville, Va. 





When writing advertisers please mention 





“Brush” Shells 


For Bird Shooting 


These shells make a big 
open pattern at ranges 
most birds are shot. 
With them you can use 
your duck or trap gun 
for field shooting with- 
out mutilating the game. 
They are loaded in 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
grades. Your dealer 
can get them for you. 


GET WINCHESTER SHELLS 
ACCEP?’ NO OTHERS 











+ 











You can make $1.00 an horr 
showing these useful can- 
ning tools. Endorsed by Ja- 
net McKenzie Hill, Table 

Talk, and highest cooking (< 
authorities. Samples free to work- 


ers. Send 50c for sample set. 
Money back with first dozen 
order> Stamps taken, 


F, J. Root, 90 W. Broadway, N. Y. 


Se MM! 
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Write For Catalog——_—_tWe Pay the Freight 
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QUALITY Pus ECONOMY 


ora 








This saving is due to 


purchaser. 


QIDE BY SIDE with the intrinsic superiority in 

ce Quality, Economy also runs through every fiber of 

wood and every ounce of metal used in the manu- 
facture of White Hickory Buggies. 


detail, of every department of our ‘factories with every 
late improvement in machinery, operated by master 
workmen, which greatly decreases the cost of production, 
thereby effecting an equally great decrease in cost to the 


But, particularly in the single item of freight rates alone, we 
afford our Southern buyers such a saving as should determine them 
never to buy any other make than White Hickory Buggies. 

Ask your nearest dealer for our catalog, or if he is out of them, 
write direct for one, study it carefully, and you will be conyinced 
that for quality plus economy, you should buy the White Hickory. 


the thorough equipment in 
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BLOUNT CARRIAGE AND BUGGY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 









THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary.’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

















HIS IS THE SHIP of 








The 





And coral reefs 


Ghe Chambered Nautilus. 





pearl, which, poets feign, 


ad Sails the unshadowed main,— 
venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 


lie bare, 


Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
: Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings:-— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven With a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





RADUALLY, in all well kept 
residence sections in towns 
25 everywhere, people are realiz- 
ing that fences around the front 
yards are ugly and needless, and it 
will not be long till the man who 
keeps palings in front of his house 
will be considered behind the times. 

Years ago, when I first urged that 


the old iron railing should be re- 
moved from around the Capitol 
Square in Raleigh, it seemed to 


shock some people, who thought the 
Square would be ruined without the 
railing. But now, who would have 
the old railing back? 

It is the same in the country. 
People will have no fences around 
their fields, but’seem to think that 
it is necessary to have a yard fenced 
off when they start to have a lawn. 
Then, having the fence, they are 
tempted to make use of the grass to 
pasture the driving horse, and that 
means that the lawn cannot be beau- 
tified with shrubbery or flowers, and 
that the grass will be cut up with 
the feet of the horses and’ made gen- 
erally disreputable. Better have a 
good sweep of lawn, and then take 
trouble enough to keep the grass in 
the best condition. 

You cannot have a good lawn if 
you cover the whole surface with 
trees that not only make too much 
shade, but take the moisture from 
the soil that is essential to grass. 








— 











I love trees as much as anyone, but 
't do not want my house enveloped 
jin trees to such an extent that the 
isun cannot shine on it. As a matter 
of health the sun should shine on 


the house, and when we have trees 





The Making of an Attractive Lawn. 


‘To Have a Pretty Yard You Must Have Good Soils for Your 
Grass and Must Fertilize it Liberally and Clip Often—How to 
Dispose of Trees and Shrubbery. 





right at the house we use the porch 
for shade more than we do the trees. 


Use Trees to Franf® the Yard and 
House. 


We should have a broad scope of 
green sward in view from the win- 
dows, framed in with trees and 
shrubbery, like a picture, and not 
try to make a wood around the 
house. The planting of trees prop- 
erly is an art. We want them as in- 
despensable adjuncts to the picture 
we want to make, and we want nat- 
urally-grown trees, and not tall- 
timber stems. A trunk is not a part 
of the beauty of a tree, and the less 
we have of it the better. I have 
often seen handsome coniferous ever- 
green trees trimmed up and looking 
like hay-stacks on poles, when if 
their limbs had swept the ground 
they would have been beautiful ob- 
jects. The finest magnolias I have 
ever seenin North Carolina areona 
lawn in Charlotte, where some one 
has haq taste enough to let them 
branch from the ground and rise in 
tall pyramids. No one can get grass 
under the dense shade of a magnolia 
and the best plan is to let the tree 
hide the bare ground with its owu 
foliage. And where there is room 
and the trees do not have to be walk- 
ed under, any tree is more handsome 
for letting it branch from the 
ground, and take its full natural 
form. 

How to Care for the Lawn After It 
Is Started. 

Then, after some have gotten a 
good green sward of grass, they fail 
to keep it in shape. They let the 
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grass grow so tall 
that the lawn mower wil not cut it, 
and they have to mow it off and 
there is a stubble left, and the grass 
cut is so thick that it has to be raked 
off, and this is diminishing the fer- 
tility of the goil. The better way is 
to mow the lawn once a week dur- 
ing favorable weather, and then let 
the cut grass lie where it falls, and 
it will soon disappear, and will be 
adding to the soil and sa ian: the 
sod. 

Some practice covering the lawn 
in the late fall with stable manure, 
and raking off the rough part in the 
spring. If the manure is free from 
bad weeds, this is not a bad prac- 
tice, but the danger is that it will 
bring in weeds and especially the 
chick weed, which grows and blooms 
in winter and smothers the grass 
in early spring and then dies brown 
over the soil as the ‘weather gets 
warm. The better plan is to top 
dress the lawn in early spring with 
raw bone meal. There is no better 
application for keeping up a dense 
sod, aided by weekly mowings and 
the dead grass remaining to mulch 
the grass roots. 


before mowing 


Cut the Grass Early and Often. 


I have heard men who should have 
known better, say that it is best to 
let newly sown lawns grow witheut 
cutting, and let the grass run to seed, 
the notion being that the seed will 
help thicken the sward. But try this 
and you will find that you have a 
brown hay stubble when the ripe 
grass is cut, and the formation of 
seed hag weakened the grass so that 
more harm than good is done by the 
seeding. Start the mower on the 
newly sown lawn as soon as the grass 
is tall enough for it to catch, and 
then, while rain is abundant, run 
the mower every week. 

Jn making a new lawn where the 
soil is sandy on the surface, get the 
plow down to clay if practicable, for 
clay is essential to grass in the South, 
and if deep sand, then haul clay on 
it, and grow peas for a time to get 
organic decay in the soil before 
seeding to grass. 

A fine green sward is well worth 
working for, and when you have 
gotten a fine sod around your house 
use trees and shrubbery for the 
framing, and do not frame it with a 
fence and then make a pasture of it. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





What Mothers Give the State. 


The speech that you consider best 
is the one which best voices your 
Own sentiments. Nobility in thought 
and skill in expression are two very 
different things, and when you hear 
some one say what you have yourself 
longed to say, it seems grand to you. 
The gpeaker only pronounces the 
words for the people and plays upon 
the emotions already in their souls, 
awaiting the touch of a master hand. 
It is the stored mind, it is the re- 
sponsive soul, that mothers give or 
withhold from the State.—Mrs. M. 
M. Bangs, in Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Bulletin. 








The flexibility of the English lan- 
guage is shown in the reply of an 
Irishman to a man who sought re- 
fuge in his shanty in a heavy shower, 
and, finding it about as wet inside 
as out, said, “You have quite a pond 
On the floor.” ‘‘Yis, shure we have 
a great lake in the roof.’’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 





Shopkeeper: ‘Is there anything 
else I can send you, sir? What 
Would say to a piece of this cheese?” 


Customer: ‘I wouldn’t care to say 
anything to it. It might answer me 
back.” 





build with a steady hand? 


deed? 


and fidelity of a kingly power. 


Charity.—John Ruskin. 





Ghe True Education. 


E ONCE taught our youths to make Latin verses, and call- 
ed them educated; now we teach them to leap and to row 
and to hit a ball with a bat, and call them educated. 

they plough, can they sow, can they plant at the right time, or 
Is it the effort of their lives to be 
chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, 
Indeed it is, with some, nay with many, 
of England is in them, and the hope; but we have to turn their 
courage from the toil of war to the toil of mercy; and their in- 
tellect from dispute of words to discernment of things; 
their knighthood from the errantry of adventure to the state 


for them, and for us, an incorruptible felicity, and an infallible 
religion; shall abide for us Faith, no more to be assailed by 
temptation, no more to be defended by wrath and by fear; shall 
abide with us Hope, no more to be quenched by the years that 
overwhelm, or made ashamed by the shadows that betray; shall 
abide for tus, and with us, the greatest of these; the abiding will, 
the abiding name, of our Father. 


Can 


lovely in word and 
and the strength 


and 


And then, indeed, shall abide, 


For the greatest of these, is 

















Centenary of Admiral Soummes, 





Brief Sketch of the Career of the Great Confederate Sea Fight- 
er, the Hundred Anniversary of Whose Birth is Celebrated This 


Month. 


Among the long list of distinguish- 
ed men born in the memorable year 
1809, few had a more romantic and 
notable ‘career than Rear Admiral 
Raphael Semmes, of the Confederate 
Navy, who first saw the light in 
Charles ‘County, Md., September 27, 
of that year. Moving to Alabama in 
1842, he distinguished himself in the 
Mexican War, remaining afterward 
in the service of the United States 
Navy as lighthouse inspector, till 
Alabama seceded. Commissioned 
Commander in the Confederate Navy, 
he fitted out the ‘‘Sumter”’ in New 
Orleans, with which he captured 
eighteen Northera merchantmen. 
Finding himself blockaded in Tan- 
gitrs, North Africa, by two United 
State men-of-war, he sold the “Sum- 
ter,’’ went to England and built the 
“Alabama,” with which he captured 
sixty-two Northern merchantmen, 
his daring exploits striking terror to 
Northern commerce, until his final 
defeat in the battle with the Kear- 
sage, June 19, 1864. 
surrender his sword on this occasion 


Semmes threw it into the sea, and | 
officers of the British Navy afterward | 


presented him with one to take its 
place. Getting back to America he 
guarded the water approaches of 
Richmond, surrendering to General 
Johnston at Greensboro, May 1, 
1865. After the ‘war he gave most 
of his time to law practice, but was 
for a time professor in Louisiana 
Military Institute, and for a time 
edited a daily paper in Mobile, where 
he died in 1877. His book, ‘‘Service 
Afloat,’ is one of the foremost clas- 
sics of the Civil War. It is a great 
tribute paid him by Gen. Clement A. 
Evans, of the United Confederate 
Veterans, in ordering a general ob- 
servance of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, September 27th: 
“Undoubtedly no soldier in the 
army of the Confederacy, nor sailor 
in its navy, contributed as much to 
familiarize the inhabitants of the 
globe with the stars and bars, the 
flag of the Confederate States, as did 
the commander of the Sumter and 
the Alabama. Brief was the life of 
each of these vessels, but the life of 
each was full of glorious action, and 
the skillful way in which our great 
naval leader managed all matters— 
whether as expert in admiralty, able 
seaman, or daring commander, re- 








flected the highest credit on his abil- 
ities and added luster to the cause 
he represented.”’ 





Apple ‘Kuchen.”’ 


My Dear Mrs. ifutt: I can 
not tell you how much you have 
already helped me in bringing 
up my children. When The 
Progressive Farmer arrives I 
do not open it for fear I will be 
tempted to réad it, and so just 
as soon as supper is over my 
husband reads your piece, and 
we let the six children stay up 
until it is done. My mother 
was a German and made apple 
kuchen, I would like my child- 
ren to taste it. Can you tell 
me how to make it? 

MRS. L. P. 





Answer.—The plain kuchen is 
made of raised dough with the addi- 


,tion of eggs, sugar, nutmeg, vanilla 
Rather than 


and raisins. The apple kuchen is 
somewhat different, however. 
Make a dough of 4 cups flour, 


1 teaspoonful salt, 8 level tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, 1 egg, 7 
tablespoonfuls butter, 2 cups sweet 


milk, 1 teaspoonful vanilla. Mix the 


dry ingredients, rub in the butter, 
beat the egg and add it and the milk 
to the flour mixture. * Add vanilla 
last. The dough should be quite 
soft. Roll it ™%4-inch thick. Quar- 
ter and pare some quick-baking ap- 
ples. Lay them gently on the dough 
until it is covered. Sprinkle with 
cinnamon. Make a sauce of 1 table- 
spoonful flour, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 
a pinch of salt, % cup sweet milk 
and pour over top of apples. Over 
this again sprinkle more sugar and 
some dried currants and bake in a 
quick oven. It is good cold, but 
delicious hot. 








It’s Strange 
How Little 


Some people know about 
a piano and how much 
they think they know. 


Better Have a 
Heart to Heart 


‘“Think’’ with yourself 
before buying. Be hon- 
est; acknowledge you 
don’t really know any- 
thing about pianos, then 
use good judgement and 
buy from the time hon- 
ored firm of Chas. M. 
Stieff and the time will 
never come to realize 
you made a mistake in 
your purchase. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 








Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-player Pianos 


Southern Wareroom 


5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


©. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


(Mention this paper.) 














A BIG CHANCE 


We will offer a limited number 
of Omega Cream Separators for 
spot cash as follows: 


50.00. 
55.00 


60.00. 


No. 1—capacity 325 lbs. $45.00. 


No. 2—capacity 400 Ibs. 
No. 3—capacity 500 lbs. 
No. 4—capacity 700 Ibs. 





Rawlings Implement Comp’y, 
Baltimore, Md. 











TOWERS FISH BRAND 


bee ae 


CLOTH ING 


will give you full value 
for every dollar spent 
and keep you dry in 
the wettest weather. 






UITS * 
SLICKERS 332° 


SOLD EVERVWHERE 
CATALOG FREE 


A.J.TOWER Co. BOSTON. US. Pg 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. timiteD Toronto. CAN. 


15 Cents a Rod | 


by For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
L5 26-inch; 19¢ for 31. inch; 23 1-2e 
‘ {\ 7 for 84-inch; 2ie for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
¥ " Fence 3ie. Lowest prices ever 
=e made. Sold on 30 days trial. 

= = Catalog free. W riteforit today. 

sf KITSELMAN BROS. | 
AJA, Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 

carries.” 


4 





Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 








Put More Bagging on Your Cotton. 








GAIN WE WOULD urge our cotton grow- 
ers to put on bagging and ties to the full 
6 per cent limit this season. If you put 

on less than 6 per cent—that is to say 30 pounds 
on a 500-pound bale, 26 on a 450-pound bale, etc., 
—it is simply a matter of giving the cotton buyer 
good cotton worth 124 cents a pound when he is 
paying you only for bagging and ties averaging 
about 334 cents a pound. This is a matter our 
farmers have been entirely too slow to under- 
stand. 

The gist of the whole matter is simply this: 
The priee of cotton is fixed by manufacturers who 
buy on a basis of 6 per cent deduction for bag- 
ging and ties. That is to say, they figure on 30 
pounds tare for each 500-pound bale; and on each 
500-pound bale, therefore, they allow a price for 
the gross bale sufficient to pay for only 470 
pounds net of lint cotton. In other words, the 
price paid per pound for the whole 500 pounds is 
lowered so as to allow for 30 pounds tare. 

Now, the average farmer instead of putting 470 
pounds of lint cotton and 30 pounds of bagging 
into a 500-pound bale, puts in 478 pounds of cot- 
ton‘and 22 pounds of bagging—thereby putting 
in 8 extra pounds of 123 cent cotton worth $1 
instead of 8 pounds of bagging and ties worth 28 
cents. e 

Moreover, all the evidence goes to show that if 
the farmer does not put on full 30 pounds tare to 
each 500-pound bale, the exporter adds the extra 
8 or 10 pounds in second-hand bagging and makes 
the extra dollar that really belongs to the farm- 
er. At’a meeting of foreign manufacturers with 
representatives of the Farmers’ Union in Wash- 
ington City a year or two ago, the manufacturers 
inquired: ‘‘Why is it that when cotton leaves the 
farmer’s gin it has only 20 to 22 pounds of tare, 
“put has 31 pounds by the time it reaches us?” 
This is the explanation. 

Put on bagging to the full 6 per cent limit. 
Mr. Ransom Hinton, a well known North Caro- 
lina cotton grower, illustrates the matter very 











clearly when he says: ‘‘Suppose you were carry- 
ing a box of meat to market and you knew they 
‘would knock off thirty pounds from the gross 
weight for the weight of the box: wouldn’t you be 


foolish to use only a 20-pound box instead—give 


-what Governor Sanders says on page 13 about 


them 10 pounds of meat instead of 10 pounds of | 
box?” 

Even so it is with the farmer who gets pay for 
cotton on a basis of 30 pounds deduction for bag- 
ging and ties while he puts on only 20 pounds. 
Put on all the bagging and ties that you can 
buy for 33 cents a pound and sell for 123 cents. 





This Week’s Features. 


UR “$500 MORE A YEAR” article this 
week treats of the fundamental operation 
in all our farming, and what Dr. Butler 

has to say on the subject is of vital importance 
to every farmer in our territory. That we do poor 
plowing, because we use inefficient plows and in- 
sufficient horse power is unquestionable; and not 
until we get better plows and put more power to 
pulling them can we hope to make our farms pay 
us as they should. 

On pages 10 and 11 are two articles on stock 

feeding which every stock raiser should study. 

Having good stock, the next thing is to feed it so 

as to get the most out of it. What Mr. French 

did with his steers is a better answer to those who 

say beef cattle do not pay in the South than 

pages of argument would be, and Prof. Michels 
gives some valuable hints to every man who has 
even one cow to feed. 

In his reply to Mr. Covington, Dr. Butler says 

just about the last word on the subject of fodder 

Pulling, and we commend the facts he cites to 

those who still cling to the old expensive meth- 

ods. 

The making of a lawn about the house is a 

thing every farmer should be ashamed to neglect. 

Read what Professor Massey has to say about it 

on page 6. 

More talk on seed selection, too; and on page 
some very timely suggestions about various 

lines of farm work. Don’t fail to read also 














o 
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the kind of men to whom the working of the roads 
should be entrusted. If his advice should be 
taken, it would save every Southern State many 
thousands of dollars each year. 





Business Suggestion for Business 
Farmers. 


yy; AVE YOU A FARM to sell? Or to rent? 
le 4 Or to lease? 
Have you a sitting of eggs of some im- 
proved breed to sell? Or improved fowls them- 
selves? 
Have you a blooded horse for sale? 
calf, or bull. Ora sheep? Or a hog? 
Do you wish a position as farm superintendent? 
Or to engage some one else as superintendent? 

Have you any piece of new or second-hand farm 
machinery to sell? Or to exchange? 

Have you any improved seed of any crop “that 
farmers might buy at this season? 

Or is there anything you wish to buy that our 
readers have? 


Or a cow, 


If you find yourself answering ‘‘yes’’ to any of 
these questions, then there is just one thing for 
you to do: 

You want to put an ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

This is the easiest, the quickest, the cheapest 
and the most business-like way of dealing with 
the situation. City business men long ago realized 
the value of printer’s ink, and business-like farm- 
ers are fast beginning to do so. ; 

If you have anything to buy or sell, tell the 
44,000 farmers who read The Progressive Farmer 
all about it. It would. cost you $880 for postage 
alone to send a letter to each of them, but a few 
dollars will get you a striking display ad. in our 
columns, while if you have only.a small offering, 
even less than a dollar may do the work for you 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 

Write us and we will tell you frankly what 
space you ought to use and what it will cost. 








The Coming Better Day for Southern 
Farmers. 


; E HAVE RECENTLY taken occasion to sa y 
i , a great deal about the poverty of the aver- 
age Southern farmer, to draw some rather 
unflattering comparisons between his condition 
and those of farmers in other sections, and to con- 
demn rather severely a good many of the ideas and 
practices now prevalent in Southern agriculture. It 
must not be supposed, however, from anything that 
we have said along this line that we have not the 
greatest respect for and the fullest faith in the 
Southern farmer, that. we would be willing for one 
moment to be classed among his detractors, or 
that our attitude towards him is one of unsympa- 
thetic criticism. 2 
Practically every man connected with this pa- 
per has been himself at some time a Southern 
farmer—an active farmer doing or directing the 
sort of work which is done on an ordinary South- 
ern farm with cotton, tobacco, corn, and all our 
ordinary Southern crops. And every one of us 
has been all his life vitally interested in, and di- 
rectly dependent upon, the prosperity of the farm- 
ers of the South. We have criticised common 
practices only that we might lead our readers to 
follow what have been proved to be better meth- 
ods. (We have drawn comparisons between the 
farmers of the South and those of other sections 
only that we might inspire them with a higher 
appreciation of and a finer faith in the possibil- 
ities of their calling and lead them to adopt the 
systems and practices which have brought to other 
sections a greater degree of prosperity than we 
of the South now enjoy. 


of 

We have faith in Southern farming. We realize 
that, in spite of all our faulty methods and all 
our imperfect systems, it is the agriculture of 
the South: which has built up its cities—as well 
as the cities of other sections—and which has 
changed this region from a land of seemingly 
hopeless ruin to one of comparative prosperity 
and of untold possibilities. If all this has been 
done under the crude, wasteful and often destruc- 
tive methods of the past, what may not be accom- 
plished when, with a clearer view of the underly- 
ing principles of scientific farming, a more care- 
ful attention to the details of every-day work and 
the general adoption of more economical methods, 
the Southern farmer starts out in ‘real earnest to 
make this country what it should be? We believe 
that good farming—the kind of farming that our 
readers, and that all the farmers of the South, are 
going to do—will not only produce crops at a 
lower cost and hence at a greater profit, but will 
also redeem the worn-out fields of the South and 
convert the lands now waste and unprofitable 
into fertile and productive areas, the homes of 
a thrifty, progressive and prosperous people. 

Not only do we believe in the possibility of 
Southern agriculture, we also believe with all our 
hearts in the Southern farmers—they whose work 
it is which decides for all the South the question 
of plenty or scarcity. We believe that the farm- 
ers of the South are not less intelligent, less in- 
dustrious, less aspiring or less capable than farm- 
ers of any other section. Therefore, we believe 
that they can build up in the South a rural civil 
ization the equal of any that can be built in any 





the world has yet seen. 
& 

The people of the South have in the past labor- 
ed under great disadvantages, and have been ccom- 
pelled to contend against many adverse circum- 
stances. It is not worth while at this period of 
our history to discuss these things any longer. 
We have by our own efforts arrived at our present 
position which is, if not all that is to be desired, 
wonderfully in advance of that which we occupied 





thirty or twenty or even ten years ago; and what 


other land or clime, and the superior of any that 
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we have done is only a prophecy of what we shall 
accomplish. ,We say this because we believe that 
we, the people of the South, are just beginning to 
realize the possibilities of our country and of our 
From the farms of the South have come 
men and women distinguished in all lines of life, 
some of them among the very greatest that the 
Nation has produced. Better still, from these 
farms have also come thousands and thousands of 
men and women who day after day, and year af- 
ter year, have done their part in life’s work, often 
amid very discouraging circumstances, with un- 
daunted hearts and unwavering faith. The old 
blood has in it to-day just as much of vitality 
and stamina as ever before, and with the greater 
opportunities which are now ours, still greater ac- 
complishments may be expected. 
a 

If we did not have this firm faith in the possi- 
bilities of the Southern farmers, we might be con- 
tent to go along in the old conventional way and 
to give to them the old conventional type of pa- 
per, talking much about details and’ little about 
general principies, 
avoiding the seemingly sharp criticisms of our 
genera] system of farming. We might spend our 
time telling about what the Southern farmer does, 
about his raising cotton enough to turn the bal- 
ance of international trade in favor of his native 
land, instead of contrasting the average earnings 
of the Southern farmer with those of the farm- 
ers of the Northwest. It would be more pleasant 
to do this, but we do not believe it would be 
more helpful. We are more interested in the 
profits the cotton raiser gets out of his crop than 
in any shadowy ‘‘balance of trade; and our one 
purpose is to help, in so far as we are able, the 
progress of Southern farmers towards the goal 
of financial independence and the higher stand- 
ard of living which we believe to be rightfully 
theirs. We shall not be satisfied until the Southern 
farmer is as prosperous, lives as well, enjoys as 
many modern conveniences and comforts and has 
as much voice in the affairs of the land as have 
the farmers of any other section, or for that mat- 
ter, as have any other class of people anywhere. 

It is to this work that our efforts are devoted, 
and we hope for the co-operation of every South- 
ern farmer in its accomplishment. 


work. 


stressing minor matters and 





Near us are two stone churches mae beautiful 
at this season of year by glorious coverings of 
ivy. Any kind of stone building——barn, outhouse, 
church, factory, store,—may be made a thing of 
beauty by a few ivy plants put at the right spots. 





A Thought for the Week. 





ND OFTEN, AS I have traveled in the still 
watches of the night, no sound but the 
rumbling wheels under me, no company 
but my tired thoughts, lying wide-eyed and wake- 
ful, I have seen a vision. I have seen the vision 
of debt banished from the farms of this Nation. 
I have seen a-vision of poverty, of the torn dress 
of the mother, the thin body of the child, oblit- 
erated by the magic of well-won prosperity. I 
have seen a vision of the curse of ignorance ban- 
ished, giving place to schoolhouses on every hill- 
top, giving the men and women of to-morrow the 
golden keys to a useful and a productive life. i 
have seen a vision of wrongs righted, of oppres- 
sion crushed under the heel of equity and truth. 
I have seen a vision of peace and plenty and smil- 
ing contentment resting like a blessing over the 
home of the humblest farmer in this broad coun- 
try. I have seen a vision of the mighty army, 
vaster and more wonderful than the hosts of the 
Israelites as they marched in triumph from the 
dominion of Pharaoh, going from strength to 
strength, from conquest to conquest, and upon 
the banners of that army, flashing in letters of 
fire, was the emblem of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union of America.—Conclusion 























WAG ois DR.“FREDERICK A. COOK, whose 


“What’s The News?” | 











Another North Pole “Discoverer.” 


discovery of the North Pole we mentioned | 
last week, was being entertained at Copen- 
hagen by the King of Denmark as if he were a 
royal visitor, news came from the north that 
Commander Robert E. Peary had also reached the 
Pole. The Peary party attained to the coveted 
goal April 6th last, almost one year after Dr. 
Cook claims to have reached it. Commander 
Feary said that he found no trace of Dr. Cook’s 
having been there and, inferentially at least, de- 
In an instant 

into hostile 


nied the accuracy of his report. 


the scientific world was divided 


camps, the partisans of each denouncing the 
other and claiming the honor for their favorite. 
The Danish authorities fully credit Dr. Cook’s re- 
port and are heaping honors upon him while his 
statement have been questioned by doubters in 
this country and England. He says, however, that 
his case is in the hands of the scientific bodies 
of the world, and that when he has completed his 
reports, that he will be able to prove his claim to 
the satisfaction of all. He was acompanied on 
his final dash by only two Eskimos, while Com- 
mander Peary seems to have had with him a con- 
siderable party. It is a pity that the glory of the 
achievement should be marred by this squabble 
for pre-eminence, but until an impartial investiga- 
tion of the claims of each explorer has been made, 
it is uncertain to whom the glory really belongs. 


is a & 
Death of Edward H. Harriman. 
IVE YEARS AGO the average man had no 
idea who Edward H. Harriman was. When 


he died at his country home at Arden, N. 
Y., last Thursday the whole country felt the shock 

















PRESIDENT C. S. BARRETT. 


For the fourth time President Charles S. Bar- 
rett, of Atwater, Ga., was elected as President of 
the National Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union in session in Birmingham, Ala., last 


week. It was a great meeting. For Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. E. Montgomery, of Tennessee, was chos- 
en, and R. H. McCulloch, of Arkansas, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 








across the whole visible sky; at other times it 
looks very small. Comets were seen in 1861 and 
again in 1880 and 1882, but these were not Hal- 
ley’s, which for thirty-eight years after 1835 went 
crashing through space away from the earth, and 
for thirty-eight years now has been coming back 
toward us in an orbit embracing more millions 
of miles than the mind of man can possibly com- 
prehend. Becoming visible a few months hence, 
the comet will probably remain for a year the 
most striking feature of our nocturnal skies. 





and all the markets were in a state of uncertain- 
lived” he has been called, and his meteoric rise 
to the control of the most extensive system of 
railroads ever under the direction of one man is. 
certainly without parallel. He had large interests | 
in Western railroads, and the firm of Harriman | 
& Company was a power in New York bank- 
ing circles, when the death of C. P. Huntington 
ten years ago gave him a chance to acquire con- 
trol of the Southern Pacific. From that time on 
his life was one story of acquisition and com- 
bination, till at his death he was, by force of his 
personality and his financial combinations, almost 
absolute master of over 18,000 miles of railroad 
and two Pacific steamship lines. His splendid 
the re-organization of the 
various departments of the roads he controlled, 
and his great faith in the future of his systems, 
won for him the admiration even of his enemies; 
but in his financial operations he was merciless 
and unscrupulous. Just.how much of his great 
fortune, estimated at $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000, was due to his ability as a railroad builder 
and an organizer and how much to high-handed 
financial methods may never be known; but there 
is no denying that he was one of the strong men 
of our day, and his death at 61, with some of his 
vastest. dreams unrealized—that of adding the 
New York Central to his system of roads, for ex- 
amph—leaves a vacant place in the financial 
world which no one man is likely to fill. 


constructive work in 
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Halley’s Comet Coming. 
ALLEY’S COMET, one of the most striking 








appearances ever seen in the heavens, will 
probably be visible next year. 











a P ‘uries i as ¢ are a} . -ai y _ 
of the annual address of President C. S. Barrett | ‘Tes it has appeared each seventy-six years, and 


at National Farmers’ Union meeting, Birming- 
ham, Ala., September 8-10, 1909. 





its last appearance was in 1835. When seen in 


1758 its tail stretched one-fourth the distance 
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ty. “The greatest railroad organizer that ever| Lhe Ship Subsidy Steal Once More. 





many Congressmen have been converted to 
the ship subsidy idea after seeing’ a num- 
ber of ships in the San Francisco harbor file for 
lack of profitable trade. This is another striking 
illustration of the vicious extent to which we 
have gone with the doctrine of having the Gov- 
(ernment make profits for commercial industries 
by artificial means whenever they cannot be earn- 
ed by natural means. This means, in effect, that 
the farmers and all other classes who in their 
busiaess compete with all the world, must be tax- 
ed and robbed of their hard-earned money in or- 
der to support an industry that does not wish to 
face competition, but demands special favors and 
support from the Government. It is high time, 
indeed, for Republican farmers everywhere to get 
behind Senators Cummins, Dolliver, LaFollette, 
and others, who have resolved that there shall be 
an end to further taxing of the farmers for the 
benefit of the commercial classes. For a long 
time it has been said: ‘‘We want a certain line 
of manufacturing, therefore, we will tax all the 
people of the country enough to make this line 
of manufacturing profitable—support it, whether 
or not the men at its head put industry, skill and 
intelligence enough into it to make it stand on its 
feet in a fair fight with its competitors.” Now, it 
is proposed to follow the same course with ship- 
ping trade. Fortunately, however, there are indi- 
cations all over the country and in all political 
parties of growing revolt against the whole vici- 
ous system of special privilege by which the agri- 
cultural classes have been robbed and the com- 
mercial classes enriched. If the present policy is 
to go on, the farmer may well say: ‘‘It is desira- 
ble for me to grow alfalfa on my farm. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot get a stand and cannot make it 
pay; I demand, therefore, that the Government 
give me a bounty large enough to make my profits 
per acre equal those of alfalfa growers in more 
favored sections.’’ The true policy, however, is 
‘not for the farmers of the South to fall into this 
|attitude, but to insist rather upon reforms which 
will put the Government back upon the ideals of 
the fathers who declared for ‘‘equal rights to all 
, and special favors to none.” 


VR CHICAGO Inter-Ocean announces that 
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* Where to Buy the 


Best Live Stock. * 








SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son 
of Premier Longfellow), shortest 
nosed and fanciest headed boar in 
America. 

Gilts and Sows bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, 
Proprietor. 

Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for 

sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 





norses at Private Sale | 








Because of the strong local demand 
that has developed for these West- 
ern Horses at the farm of Mr. H. H. 
Williamson of Reidsville, N. C. 

It is deemed inexpedient to sell at 
auction. so the horses are being 
disposed of privately at very reason- 
able prices. Only a fair legitimate 
profit being asked. There are some 
good Mares left and a number of fine 
~ Geldings. Come and take your 
pick. 


A. l. FRENCH. 


P. S. Home folks know these horses 
and are buying them, why not you? 











OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and Shropshire 
Sheep. :: 33 $3 $3 HE 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N. C. 














R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 














Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sows to farrow between 
September ist and 20th 
Pigs not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Petersburg, Va. 


N. C. HERD OF DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


Headed by N. C. Commodore, 24463, N. C. Red 
Cloud, N. C. Colonel and Orion T, 23711, 
Cherry red herd. Over twenty sows in service, 
No better bred herd inthe South. Price $9.00 
to $10.00 each—eight to nine weeks old. Pedi- 
grees furnished to each buyer. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


Fine lot of pigs on hand at Summer prices. 


JOHN A. YOUNG. 
Greensboro, N. C. 











The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner oi 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hog, 


— Scotch Collie 
mi Dogs :: 3: =: 


or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brow: 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
ee om L, Abernethy, Propr.; Moun: 


Jersey Red Pigs 


of the very highest breeding. $10.00 gets a 
pairofthem. We have just three pair left— 
order today. The finest meat breed on the 
market. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 













ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottsville, Va. 


Registered Percheron Stallions For Sale 
Acclhimated, great workers, and money-mak- 
ers. Western Carolina Live Stock Co., 

North Wilkesboro, N.C, 





i Chesry red in color, 

Durec Jersey Pigs plenty of boneand fin- 

ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also ‘a ew choice 

service boars and bred gilts. Writefor prices. 
LM. W ‘AKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 


For Sale 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in the State. Write 
me your wants. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 











Sykes, Tenn. 





A Two-Pound Jersey Cow For Sale 
BY 


W. A. ADAMS, Holly Springs, N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 


J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 























“GREAT DISPERSION SALE OF INGLESIDE HERD OF HEREFORD CATTLE 
175 Head, 135 Horned Herefords, 40 Head Dovble Standard Polled Herefords. 
, On Tuesday and Wednesday, 


September 21st and 22nd. 
I will sell at auction in the second story of 


my barn my Entire Herdot Hereford Cattle. 
The lot consists of bulls, cows and heifers. All 
the females of a breeding age have been bred 
and a number of them have calves at foot and 
bred again. This is absolutely a dispersion 





























sale, without any reserve, and includes the 
breeding herd and my show herd, both horned 
and Polled Herefords. The greatest lot of cat- 
tle ever offered by any man in the East 
Parties coming by rail will get off at Alder- 
n, W. Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 
Free conveyance to farm. Write for cata- 
logue. Arrange to come and be our guests on 
days of sale. 


S. W. ANDERSON, 


Actor 60th” 272168. Blaker Mills, - - «= W. Virginia. 














THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promis 





* LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY x 








and Silage at a Cost of 


g*) | OME READERS may remem- 
iS ber a slight controversy that 
(SJ arose some months ago be- 
tween Mr. Hoover, of Virginia, and 
the writer over a question of steer 
feeding. I promised myself to test the 
theory advocated in an actual feeding 
test. Such a test as I wanted to 
make was impossible in our place 
the past winter for several reasons. 
The first was that two-year-old steers 
could not be secured at the time we 
needed them. It seemed that when 
we came to open our silo at the be- 
ginning of winter we found the sil- 
age badly damaged, for the first time 
in our experience of 12 years, caused, 
we believe, by the hordes of chinch 
bugs that worked on our corn during 
the last six weks of its growth, so 
sapping the juice of the stalks that 
while the corn looked to be in the 
proper stage of ripeness for cutting, 
it was, in reality, altogether too dry. 
The test was to feed two-year- 
old steers 120 days on an average of 
12 pounds of cottonseed meal and 60 
pounds of silage per day, with a few 
pounds of dry matter, to demonstrate 
whether or no 800-pound steers 
would make a gain in the 120 days 
of 240 pounds. 

As I said above, two-year-old 
steers were not forthcoming, and it 
was the middle of February before 
we got down in the silo to where the 
silage was even passably good. De- 
termined to make a partial test of 
the matter anyway, on the 14th of 
February we weighed two Angus 
steer calves that, because of inferior 
quality, had been castrated. These 
calves were less than one year old 
and weighed 1,100 ,pounds on the 
above date. They were placed in a 
stall by themselves, and started on 
2 pounds per day of cottonseed meal 
and 30 pounds of the ieaves and 
stalks of the ensilage corn. At the 
end of ten days the cottonseed meal 
was increased to 4 pounds per day 
and the silage to 46 pounds. At the 
end of this ten-day period the meal 
was increased to 6 pounds per day 
and. the silage continued as before, 
as they were getting all they would 
clean up. 

At the end of thirty days the meal 
was again increased to 8 pounds per 
day and the silage to 45 pounds. 
This ration was continued until May 
1st, when the calves were sold to the 
local butchers at 5 cents per pound, 
and weighed 1,350 pounds. For the 
entire period (76 days) the calves 
consumed about 5 pounds of sorghum 
hay, or an equal amount of corn fod- 
der, per day. 


so @ 


Pounds. 

The amount of cottonseed 
RGR TOO. WORMS sisi sai sce dee 488 
SOL GUS) CTC GE Rae arrears 3,170 
The sorghum or corn fodder.. 380 
The gain in weight was..... 250 


So we find that with these young 
calves—not up to the average in 


A Steer Feeding Test. 





Steers Gained Two Pounds a Day Easily on Cottonseed Meal 


5.44 Cents Per Pound. 


quality—it required 12.7 pounds of 
silage, 1.95 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and about 1.5 pounds of dry 
roughage to produce one pound of 
gain. The 250 pounds the calves 
gained cost us $7.32 for meal (at $30 
per ton), $4.77 for silage (at $3 per 
ton), and $1.52 for sorghum and 
corn fodder (at 40 cents per hun- 
dred); a total cost of $13.61 for the 
250 pounds of gain the steers made, 
or 5.44 cents per pound of gain. The 
original weight of the steers was in- 
creased in value one cent per pound, 
or $11 for the 1,100 pounds original 
weigh. So we received altogether 
$23.50, at a cost for feed of $13.61, 
receiving eight loads of fine stable 
manure and $9.89 in cash for our 
work of feeding. We propose to take 
this matter up this winter and 
feed for 120 days, as the thing looks 
good to us, and we want to test it 
thoroughly. A. L. FRENCH. 





North Carolina Live Stock Associa- 
tion. 


Sandwiched in among the many 
other things at Raleigh, N. C., the 
week of the State Farmers’ Conven- 
tion, was the annual business meet- 
ing the State Live Stock and Dairy 
Association. Matters pertaining to 
live stock improvement were discuss- 
ed with vigor by those present at 
the meeting. A committee was au- 
thorized to draft resolutions. Part 
of their work will be the forwarding 
to Congress of a most vigorous pro- 
test against the repeal of the oleo- 
margarine law. The association is 
in good, strong, growing condition, 


with money in the treasury and 
gives every prospect for a long and 
useful life. Several new members 


were received, subject to the action 
of the executive committee. 

President R. L. Shuford was re- 
elected for the coming year. A. L. 
French in nominating J. A. Conover 
for Secretary and Treasurer, spoke 
of his especial fitness to handle the 
work of the office and build up the 
Association. Mr. Conover was elect- 
ed by acclaimation. 

The members of the executive 
committee for the coming year are 
as follows: Horses and mules, W. W. 
Finley, North Wilkesboro; dairy 
cattle, Prof. John Michels, A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh; beef cattle, 
A. L. French, Byrdville, Va.; hogs, 
John W. Robinson, Newton; sheep 
and goats, R. W. Scott, Haw River; 
poultry, J. S. Jeffreys, A. & M. Col- 
lege, West Raleigh. 





If by careless handling a piece of 
farm machinery lasts you only five 
years when it might have been made 
to do good service for eight years or 


perhaps ten years, see what a loss 
your carelessness has cost you.— 





Farmers’ Guide. 












is anton | @ farm cart. 
unruly colt; 


rought for, 





ms CHAMPION 2°": CART 


Strong enough for breaking the most 
ight enough for driving and speeding purposes. 

A cart that combines all the good features of a speed, road 
and breaking vehicle. Thedriver can mount and dis- 
mount in perfect safety no matter what position the 
horse may bein. Absolutely free from horse motionand 


PERFECTLY BALANCED 


No seat bars to step over—driver has full freedom for 

mounting or dismounting at all times—a safety feature 
worth noting. Shafts are framed with double cross bars 
—one above, one below, making this the most impor- 
tant part of any cart, practically unbreakable. Springs 
are 3 feet long—that’s why it is the easiest riding. Seat 

is upholstered and adjustable to any weight of driver, 
quickly. Send for free, descriptive book and price and 
learn bow little money this really good cart can be 
Champion Cart Co., Box 103, Ligonier, Ind, 
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‘Not Enough Cows and Not Enough Feed. 


Southern Dairy Cattle Largely Underfed—Maintenance Comes 
Before Milk Production, and Unless the Cow Has Feed Enough 
for Both, the Yield of Milk Falls Off. 





By Prof. John Michels, West Raleigh, N. C. 


HIS STATE LOSES annually 
fj about four and a half millions 
LY of dollars for want of enough 
cattle to consume the _ cottonseed 
meal that is now thrown directly 
upon the land as a fertilizer. Feed- 
ers should understand that in general 
about 75 per cent of all the fertiliz- 
ing ingredients in feeds are recovered 
in the manure. But in spite of the 
fact that about 25 per cent of the 
fertilizing ingredients of the feed go 
to make milk, it has been shown by 
actual tests that a ton of cottonseed 
meal will make the same amount of 
cotton whether put upon the land in 
the raw form or after it has been 
fed to cattle and the manure supplied 
to the land. The passage of the cot- 
tonseed meal through cattle renders 
the fertilizing ingredients more avail- 
able and the manure also improves 
the mechanical condition of the soil. 

There is no greater waste in agri- 
culture, I believe, than the destruc- 
tion of the feeding value of cotton- 
seed meal by using this material as a 
fertilizer direct. For butter produc- 
tion, it is safe to estimate the feeding 
value of cottonseed meal at $35.00 
per ton. The best proof of this we 
have in the fact that for many years 
Denmark and Germany have been 
importing large quantities of cotton- 
seed meal from the Southern States 
for the purpose of butter production, 
and while this meal has cost the for- 
eign farmer $30.00 or more per ton, 
he and his lands have become great- 
ly enriched from butter produced on 
imported cottonseed meal. 

Southern Products Making European 
Soils Rich. 

Denmark imports annually eight 
hundred million pounds of oil cake 
which is unground cottonseed meal 
and linseed meal after the oil has 
been pressed from it. Germany im- 
ports over one billion pounds of this 
meal annually. Both of these coun- 
tries have been importing this meal 
primarily for the production of but- 
ter; but incidentally, by virtue of the 
fact that the feeding has not lessen- 
ed its fertilizing value, the lands in 
these two countries have become 
enormously rich, selling in many in- 
stances at from $1,000 to $2,00 an 
acre. 

A matter which is beginning to ap- 
peal strongly to the farmers is the 
growing of leguminous crops. But 
the reason no more of these crops 
are grown at the present time, I 
think, is due to the lack of live stock 
to which to feed these crops. Legu- 
minous crops as well as other crops 
are handled in the most economical 
manner by feeding them to stock. 

Another matter of importance to 
remember in cqnnection with feeding 
stock is that there is nothing that 
has such a beneficial effect upon the 
soil as well made manure. This is 
not only rich in available plant food 
but is also rich in humus in which 
most of our soils are sadly deficient; 
and what is of no little importance, 
manure is rich in bacterial life which 
is as necessary to the soil as water 
and air. 


/ 





Cottonseed Meal and Silage Economi- 
cal Feeds. 

To feed dairy cattle economically 

we must feed only stock of the dairy 

breeds. It does not matter so much 


From an address at the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Convention, 





whether this stock be pure bred or 
high grade, but it must be stock 
whose natural business is to make 
milk. A beefy cow, which nature in- 
tended for beef purposes, cannot be 
made a high milk producer under 
any system of feeding. Having select- 
ed the proper cattle, the next im- 
portant matter is to select the proper 
feeds. Cottonseed meal is the cheap- 
est dairy feed we have, and hulls are 
the most expensive. Therefore see 
to it that no hulls are fed and that 
the cows receive a liberal allowance 
of cottonseed meal. 

There iss perhaps no feed with 
which cottonseed meal can be fed 
so successfully as with corn silage, 
and the latter is also the cheapest 
rough feed that can be fed to dairy 
cattle. But those who have no silage 
to feed, and those who do not handle 
enough cows to warrant the erection 
of a silo, may feed corn stalks, cow- 
pea hay, or almost any other rough- 
age more economically than cotton- 
seed hulls. For a number of years I 
have fed from five to six pounds of 
cottonseed meal per cow daily, sup- 
plemented with some wheat bran or 





dried brewers grains, when the 
roughage consisted chiefly of corn 
silage. Where no corn silage is 
available and the cows must be fed 
on dry forage, I do not think it would 
be safe to feed more than three or 
four pounds of cottonseed meal per 
cow daily. My advice to every farm- 
er who has ten or more cows, is to 
build a silo, and to do it at once, 
even if he has to borrow the money 
to do it. 


Most Dairymen Feed Too Little. 

Another point in connection with 
feeding dairy cattle is to remember 
that it pays to feed a cow to the limit 
of her capacity. It can be safely 
depended upon that a cow which re- 
ceives only three-fourths of a full 
ration will yield only one-half as 
much milk as the same cow receiv- 
ing a full ration. The reason for 
this is that about 50 per cent of all 
the food that a cow consumes is re- 
quired for her maintenance. The 
other half goes to form milk. When 
we withhold one-fourth of the full 
allowance of feed for a cow we are 











| Supplying only one-half the amount 
of feed which is actually required for | 
the production of milk. Yet I think 
j that it is safe to say that at least 
|nine-tenths of our dairymen fail to 
supply the final quarter of the cow’s 
ration. Always feed a cow to her 
full capacity and this means to sup- 
ply feed as long as there is an eco- 
nomical response in milk. Of course 
it would be perfectly useless to feed 
a cow whose milk production is lim- 
ited to two gallons per day, a four- 
gallon ration, because the feed for 
the two gallons would be wasted. | 





S. C. Live Stock Association Report. | 

We have just rece‘ved the very | 
interesting Report of the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Live Stock Association which 
was held at Columbia, Feb. 4 and 5. 
The motto of the Association is 
“More Live Stock and _ Better 
Live Stock,’ and ali the discusions 
are in line with this idea. A copy of 
the report, which is a neat pamphlet 
of 100 pages, may be had free by ad- 
| dressing the Secretary, Prof. J. M. 





‘De Laval agent or communicating with the Company At 





| Burgess, Clemson College, S. C. 






















































































00 CENT | 


BUTTER 


Before Christmas 
And What It Means 


“50 Cent Butter Before Christmas ”— is the prediction 
freely made by the big leaders in butter production, based 
upon their close knowledge of trade conditions. 


Butter at anywhere near such a price means that a De 
Laval Cream Separator Will Pay for Itself Before the 
End of the Year in its savings over any gravity or set- 
ting system. 


It meavs that a De Laval Cream Separator Will Pay 
for Itself by Spring over any competing make of separa- 
tor in use or on the market.. 


It means that an Improved De Laval Cream Separator 
Will Pay for Itself Within a Year over the older style 
De Laval Cream Separators in use. 


It means that no one separating cream from the milk 
of even a single cow Can Afford to continue to do so a 
day longer than can be helped without an Improved De 
Laval Cream Separator. 


And buyers should remember that a De Laval Cream 
Separator—on which there is just one reasonable price 
for_everybody—can be bought at a fair discount for cash 
down or on such liberal time that it Will Pay for Itself 
out of its own savings. 


~ 


That means that No One need go a day longer without 
a De Laval Cream Separator than may be necessary to 
order and receive it, and that they Cannot Afford to 
do so. 


It emphasizes the urgent importance of seeing the local 


Once, with a material dollars-and-cents loss Each Day 
of delay in doing so. 


Then Why delay another day ? 


THE DE LAVALSEPARATOR CO. 

General Offices : 173-177 ON eet 
118 6 ee 165 BROADWAY u«16 PRINCESS, SrReer 

pros seouurces™ NEW YORK. 


42 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


1016 WESTERN AVE,, 
SEATTLE. 
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SELECTING SEED CORN FOR 
LARGER YIELDS. 


Do the Work Yourself, Selecting 


Three or Four Times as Many 
‘ars as Will Be Necessary to 
Plant Your Crop. 

Messrs. Editors: In selecting seed 


corn in the field it should be done 
after the ears have thoroughly ma- 
tured and before cold weather ap- 
proaches. If possible, selections 
should only’ be made from healthy 
vigorous growing stalks on which 
the leaves and tops have been al- 
lowed to remain until the full ma- 
turity of the plants. If the ears are 
harvested by hand in the usual way, 
then let the seed cori be selected 
from the field just before this oper- 
ation and select ears from stalks 
which are bearing the most shelled 
corn per stalk, as such seed when 
planted will lead to better yields. 

Any method of seed selection that 
does not take the plant as a whole 
into consideration is not going to 
lead to the best results; for the 
stalk and leaves, which are the man- 
ufactory of the plant, determine to 
a considerable extent the size and 
quality of the ears. In all our re- 
sults it has been observed that those 
varieties which have generally been 
the best yielders are those which 
produce more than one ear per stalk. 
Ears of medium length and size are 
preferable to the long and large 
ones, because the latter were gen- 
erally either produced on stalks that 
bore but one ear, or else on stalks 
that grew on some fertile spot in 
the field, neither of which tends to 
the greatest yields. Seed from corn 
grown on average land will do bet- 
ter planted on land of medium fer- 
tility than will seed from corn 
grown on rich land for the same 
reason that stock accustomed to 
poor conditions will do better on an 
inferior pasture than stock accus- 
tomed to more favorable surround- 
ings. 

Do not turn over the selection of 
your seed to the hired man, but de- 
vote your own best efforts to it. It 
will pay you handsomely in increas- 
ed yields the following year for all 
the time and thought you may have 
given to this important matter. In 
fact, there are but few, if any, opera- 
tions of the farm that will pay as 
well as the proper selection of: seed 


from the standing stalks in the 
field. 
By continually’ selecting and 


planting corn possessing certain de- 
sirable characteristics, such as pro- 
duction of two good ears per stalk, 
it will be found, as the selection 
goes on from year to year, that 
these desirable qualities have each 
year become more thoroughly fixed. 

In making selections in the field, 
at least three to four times as much 
corn should be gathered as is de- 
sired for seed purposes the follow- 
ing year, so that further and more 
careful selection can be made after 
the ears have been taken to the barn 
and when a leisure time presents it- 
self. In the final selection the ears 
should be arranged conveniently on 
the barn floor or ground, and with 
an ear of the type desired in mind 
or in hand, go over the lot and re- 
move all undesirable ones. The seed 
thus selected should be transferred 
to a box or barrel and covered with 





wire gauze or something else that 
will permit of thorough ventilation | 
and keep out the rats and mice. | ° 
Store the barrel or box in some dry 
place and let remain until the seed 
are wanted for planting. 


C. B. WILLIAMS, 


Director Agricultural Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 





“Too Wet to Cure Corn Stover’’? 


(Continued from Page 4.) 


Station, states that when two tons 

of stover are obtained per acre, the 

extra cost of harvesting is 55 cents 

for each ton of stover, as follows: 

“The average yield of shredded fod-| 
der is two tons per acre. This would | 
give a cost of 55 cents per ton for) 
hauling the fodder from _ the field,| 
shredding it, and placing it in the! 
barn ready to feed.”” Our own ex-| 
perience and observation would lead | 
us to state that with corn running) 
thirty bushels to the acre, the extra| 
cost of shocking and shredding, over | 
other methods of harvesting, is not| 
to exceed one dollar for each ton of| 
stover obtained. Is the stover worth | 
that amount? For four years cattle 
paid us $5 a ton for it, and we don’t 
believe they knew that it was not 
some ‘‘practical’’ fellow like Mr. Cov- 
ington who was directing the feeding 
of them. Mr. Covington, and others, 
who call themselves practical (7?) 

may theorize as much as they please 
about the feeding value of corn stov- 
er and condemn it just because it has 
been our custom to waste it; but we 
prefer to be “scientific’? enough to 
take the opinion of the cattle who 
have eaten it for us, rather than the 
opinion of men who admit they have 
not learned how to cure corn stover 


in the shock and, therefore, have 
never fed a fair sample of it. 
As to Mr. Covington’s ‘‘theory”’ 


that it will not pay to feed cattle, but 
will pay better toSell everything off 
the farm, we beg to suggest that the 
“theory”? has been put to a most se- 
vere and extended test in the South, 
and our depleted fertility, increasing 





| fertilizer bills and galled and gullied 

fields give sueh a sad and terrible 
that any man ought to be 
| able to read it. 


answer 


Power dwells with cheerfulness.— 


Emerson, 





Steam and Gasoline Engines, 
Mills, Clover Hullers, 


Saw 


Cream Separators, and Hay Presses. 
Write us for information and prices 


PETTY-REID CO., 


GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA 








de ANY 
Tested ° 


Like all the famous 


Cutlery—not a single Keen Kutter Safety Razor is 
sent out until it is worthy to uphold the well- 
earned reputation of the name. 


tempered, ground, honed and 


cut a hair at any part of its edge. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Keen Kutter Tools and 


Every blade is 
tested until it will 
‘The 


Safety Razor 


is the only one adjusted to give t 


he sliding stroke that cuts 


the beard clean and smooth without pulling. 
‘The angle of the blade is exactly right 
to cut close without scraping. 


‘The quickest, closest, smoothest, most 
comfortable shave—any time—any where 


—is assured wi 


Keen Kutter Safety Razor is guaranteed. 


Silver Plated in Genuine Black Leather Case, $3.50. 
Gold Plated in Genuine English Pig Skin Case, $5.00. 


If not at your 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 





th the Keen Kutter. The 


dealer’s, write us. 








“seymeccent gene ein 


whole neighborhood 


protection given by th 


Think what a convenience 
doctor—or your merchant in 









It certainly is a comfortable feeling 37 
when you go away from home to know * 7% 
that your wife and daughters can rouse the 


without leaving the house. 


Western -Execiric 
Rural Telephone © 


Just ring the bell and talk 
Transact business, order goods—get “market prices—sell 
your cotton at the right time. 


if help is needed, 
Such is the 
e 








itis on the farm. 
the city. 
All these advantag 
a very small cost. 


Write your name and address on the 


We will send you our free book No. 


New York, Chicago,, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
———— Boston, Cincinnati, oa Hig G 
Pittsburg, Minneapolis, Jallas, t e City 
| |=. Atlanta. hee cod 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 








Let us tell you all about it. 
advertisement and mail it te our nearest house. 


“‘How to Build a Rural Telephone Line’’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Montreal and Winnipeg. 











Let Us Mail You This Big Money 
Saving Book Today=Postage Paid 


Wedon’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
= what really wonderfully low prices we are making on stric 
hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to séiect 


oan er, iow to care for your Vehicles and much va 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; 
for $75.00. W 


or Money Back, Direct Quick Sh 


A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 


guarantee that protects you from any loss, dama 
or material is back of every Golden Faygie Velti 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUESY C0. Station g 





rom; tells yqu hdéw to select, how 
luable information. 


Satisfaction 
ipment From Two Factories. 


re in shipent, or defects in workmanship 
ie Wri ite us today, a postal will do. 


159 fdgewood Ave, ATLANTA, gaz 


high grade vehicles. It shows over 


It shows genuine high grade 
$85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
e can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 


We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, 


Don’t Buy Until 
You Get This 


Book! g@ 
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Don’t Let Politicians Waste Road Money. 


Trained, Expert, Competent Road Builders Are the Only Sort 
of Men to.Employ—As Foolish to Employ a Mere Politician 
to Build a Road as to Design a House. 


Our road building must be done; maent system of highways. The re- 
by road men. If a schoolhouse is to | ae prosaggrest ney the eae no 
' : ; |matter how honestly spent, fails to 

me vom = 08 byt: Mae sci juror | 'ealize the results anticipated. In 
thinks of telling the police juror| 4 -qer to have good roads you must 
from that ward to take the money | build them just like you would build 
and build the schoolhouse. If a|/a courthouse or schoolhouse or 
courthouse is to be built, the police | bridge. You must first get a compe- 
jury never thinks of telling the mem- | tent engineer to survey the ground 
ber from the county*seat ward to|and lay off the road and then sectire 
take the money and build the court /| the services of an expert road builder 
house. In both instances competent) to see that the specifications of the 
architects are employed, who draw|engineer are carried out. Road 
plans and specifications and compe- | building to-day is a profession and a 
tent builders are selected to follow|trade combined. You employ an 
the plans of the architects. Yet, in| architect to draw the plans for a 
road building, the average police | house and a carpenter to build it and 
jury appropriates so much monéy and |a mason to-do the brick work. You 
puts it at the disposal of the police | must put the same trained mind and 
juror from each ward, who is, neith-| hand to work on your public road if 








er by education nor training, a prac- | 
tical road builder, and it is expected 
that the money to be spent by inex- | 
perienced hands on the installment | 
plan will ultimately result in a per-' 


you desire results; men trained to 
do this work, men who know how 
to do it, men who will spend the 
money, not only honestly, but effi- 
ciently—-Gov. Sanders, of Louisiana. 








THE SOILING PLAT. 





| 
Prepare Now for a Supply of a 
Feed Next Spring. 

Messrs. Editors: The soiling patch | 
is much like the strawberry patch— | 
when one has learned its value 
he can scarcely do without it. This | 
should not be neglected by any one | 
with even one cow and horse. This 
green feed comes in a time when 
most needed—March and April— | 
and will last all summer if properly | 
managed. 

Prepare the land deep and pulver- 
ize the surface well, working thor- 
oughly into the soil good stable ma- 
nure and fertilizer. Have it as near 
the barn as possible, and get it ready 
as soon in September as you can. 

Now, the next thing is what to 
sow—for quality, quantity and last- 
ing the longest. Winter rye, Appler 
or Black oats, crimson and red clo- 
ver we find to make the best green 
feed and last the longest of any- 
thing we have tried. The rye will 
be ready to cut and feed in early 
March. By the time the rye is cut 
off and fed, the oats and crimson 
clover will be ready to give you an 
excellent cutting of the most nutri- 
tious feed for all farm stock. After 
this the red clover will continue on 
through the summer. 

We wish to say that all through 
September is the very best time for 
sowing crimson clover on ail lands 
intended to be cropped next year 
and especially for corn. Where we 
sowed crimson clover and turned the 
clover in May after it had about ma- 
tured, the crop of corn on the same 
land this year, with seasons not so 
favorable, is at least 30 per cent 
better and has passed with little in- 
jury through a long wet season fol- 
lowed by hot dry weather. 

We can’t advocate too strongly 
the sowing of legumious crops— 
peas for a summer crop and the clo- 
vers for winter cover. The land can 
easily be brought up in a few years 
to a high state of cultivation, thus 
increasing the crops while doing 
this. We are delighted that most 
farmers are finding out the great 
benefit and advantage that crimson 
clover is in their farm operations. 

W. L. KIVETT. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





Tobacco Crop Below Average. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that the average 
condition of tobacco on September 
Ist was 80.2, against 83.4 last 


82.5 in 1907, and a 10-year average 
on September 1, of 82.7. The con- 
dition on September 1 in important 
States was: Kentucky, 80; North 
Carolina, 77; Virginia, 85; Ohio, 85; 
Pennsylvania, 70; Tennessee, 80; 
Wisconsin, 73; South Carolina, 85; 
Connecticut, 84; Florida, 85. 





The Southern Appalachian Good 
Roads Convention. 

A Good Roads Convention will be 
held at Asheville, N. C., Oct. 5-7, to 
discuss the best methods of getting 
good roads in the Southern Appa- 
lachian section. Among the speak- 
ers billed for the occasion are Sec- 
retary Wilson, Governors Kitchin, 
Ansel, Patterson, and Brown, Sena- 
tor Overman, Congressman Grant, 
President Geo. S. Carter, of the C. 
C. & O. R. R., Hon. Logan Waller 
Page, Hon. E. J. Watson, Maj. W. A. 
Graham, and Hon. P. St. J. Wilson. 
It is the object of the meeting to 
unite as far as possible all road offi- 
cials in the Appalachian region in 
a co-operative effort for a better sys- 
tem of roads, and all who are inter- 
ested are invited to attend the meet- 
ing and take part in the discussions. 
For any further information, address 
Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, 
WN. €. 





Hay for $3 a Ton. 

With beef cattle on the farm the 
millions of tons of corn stalks that 
rot in our fields, and that represent 
from 35 to 40 per cent of the feed- 
ing value of the corn crop, would 
be converted into beef and manure. 
The thousands of tons of oats and 
wheat straw, the large quantities of 
slightly damaged hay, the many tons 
of sorghum, peavine and soy bean 
hay too coarse for the market, would 
all be eaten by the cattle and help to 
enrich the farm and the farmer. 

The question of producing feed to 
grow beef cattle is not a serious one 
in the South, as I will endeavor to 
prove. Last fall we pdanted one 
field in oats; the oats were cut for 
hay in the dough state; the land was 
then planted in sorghum; the sor- 
ghum yielded two cuttings; the total 
yield of hay per acre from this field 
was six and a fourth tons. Includ- 
ing $3 per acre rent for the land, 
the hay cost $2.60 cents per ton in 
the rick. An adjoining field was 
planted in wheat to be cut for hay; 
the wheat was followed with cow- 
peas, the total yield of hay per acre 
was 3.85 tons; including $3 per acre 
rent, the hay cost $3 per ton in the 





Month, 84.3 on September 1, 1908; 


rick.—Prof. E. R. Lloyd. 











ROOFING 


‘MINERAL SURFACE - NEEDS NO PAINTING > 


MATITE roofs need no painting. The owner need never look at 


them; they take care of themselves. 


They are ‘‘no-trouble’’ 


roofs. They present to the weather a rea mineral surface against 


which storm and wind and snow are absolutely powerless. 


This surface 


does not require constant painting like the smooth surfaced or so-called 


“‘rubber’’ roofings. 


The mineral surface is far better than paint. 


Of course before Amatite came, the ‘‘smooth surfaced’”’ roofings were 
the best kind to buy. Now that Amatite has been invented and thoroughly 
tested by years of use, painting a roof is wasteful and unnecessary. 


The cost of painting a ‘‘rubber’’ roofing from year to 


ear will soon 


cost more than the roof itself.: That is why everybody who knows 


about roofing is buying Amatite nowadays. 


It needs no painting. 


Amatite is easy to lay. Anyone can do the work. Large headed 
nails and liquid cement come free with every roll. 


We shall take pleasure in sending you a sample of Amatite 
with our compliments upon request. 


( BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
— New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
e —f> Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City 


aims 
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) GREASE. 
apo 
| “toca 
==] -wagon 
axle 





horse power. 


Lessens 
wagon wear. 
YOU can’t afford to be 
without it. 


Your dealer has Mica Axle 
Grease. Ask for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 








Secure more for your labor next 
year by planting only seed corn which 
was selected from the field this fall. 

C. B. Williams. 









































ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.96; 2 ply at $2.25; 8 ply at $2.70 
per square, 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


ooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

he prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Raliread Statien 
We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 
enmnles and Catalog "“F’’ mailed tree for the 
ing. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Ga -™* Prices Cement Lime, Plaster. 40., * . 


Lig Siamese iii: 
Wy d ICHMOND, VA. 











Soccer 


— 


THE LEXINGTON 
| Lexington Hotel Co. Fellx Keegan, Pres., J... onahue, Sec-Treas. 


American Plan from $2.50 to $4.00 
European Plan $1.00 and Upwards 


Corner 12th and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Seasonable Work in the Poultry Yard. 


Get the Birds Ready for the Shows—Lay in a Supply of Feed 
—Prepare the Houses With Open Fronts for Winter—Look 
Out for Colds, Roup and Chickenpox. 





T IS TIME now for us to lay 

our plans for next season’s 
work in the poultry yard. 
September is a busy month for the 
successful poultryman and a few 
suggestions may be helpful. 

In the first place, push those 
birds you are going to send to the 
State and county fairs. Handle them 
daily, and reward them for posing 
by giving them a few extra grains of 
wheat. 











Look the hen houses over and see 
that the roof is perfectly tight, and 
will stand another winter. If the 
house is one of the old-time shut- 
front kind, remodel it, and make it 
an open-front, cold-air house. It 
used to be the general opinion that 
so-called ‘‘cold houses’’ are fatal to 
egg production. The fact is, the so- 
called “‘warm houses” are the fore- 
runner of all manner of diseases. It 
is the closely confined fowls that 
contract roup.and colds. I am not 
an advocate of the outdoor roost, 
nor of slipshod methods of poultry 
keeping. It is true, we cannot af- 
ford to allow our hens to remain out 
in the trees all winter long. They 
had just as well be paying their keep 
in a supply of eggs as to require all 
the food they receive to keep up 
their bodily heat. 

All that is required to remodel the 
house is to take out the front and 
replace it with a two-inch poultry 
wire, and back of this a storm cur- 
tain made of old sacks to let down 
on stormy nights. I have used such 
houses for years, and not more than 
twice in a-winter have we been com- 
pelled to let down the curtains. 

If you have to buy feed it is ad- 
visable to buy in quantities. It costs 
more if bought from ‘hand to 
mouth,’ and if kept in a dry place 
will not spoil. Some people object 
to paying $1.25 per-bushel for wheat, 
but pay from 90 cents to $1 for a 
bushel of screenings and feed just 








‘EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


8. C. White and Brown Leg 
horns. White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. . 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs. 
$1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder: it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Oharilotte, N. O. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS w! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds. 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


100-Brown Leghorns-100 


Some first prize winners, all prize stock. Can 
supply single birds or breeding pens. Prices 
very low iforders are placed soon. Also White 
Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds. Cab- 
bage Plants for fall, winter and spring. 


THE WAKEFIELD FARMS, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
l Want to Sell Leghomm and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 
i prices. Wat F fy want? Write 


N ash ville, Tenn. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $5.00. 


8S. P. LOCKHART - - Chapel Hill, N.C. 

















double the amount of screenings that 
they would have to of wheat. 


This is the season for roup, sore- 
head, canker among the old fowls, 
and chickenpox among the young. The 
latter disease in rarely fatal, though 
on first sight it looks like sorehead, 
the head being covered with various 
sized boils,turning black in a few 
days. They usually disappear in 
about ten days. The best treatment 
is to anoint the spots with lard and 
kerosere mixed, and to put white 
oak bark in the drinking water. 

One of the simplest ways of treat- 
ing roup, is to confine the birds in 
the henhouse; heat a piece of iron to 
a good heat, not red, and put this in 
the henhouse on the floor, then drop 
a little carbolic acid on this hot iron 
and shut the door. Watch the chick- 
ens and if there are signs of strang- 
ling, give a little air. This is a very 
quick and efficient way of treating 
roup. It should be repeated once or 
twice a week. 

UNCLE JO. 





Virginia State Fair Poultry Show. 


The Fourth Annual Poultry Show 
of the Virginia State Fair will be 
held at Richmond, Va., October 4th 
to 9th, inclusive: Ribbons will be 
placed by W. Theo. Wittman, of 
Allentown, Pa. Already seven hand- 
some silver cups have been offered 
to winners. Entries close September 
14, 1909. Mr. A. J. Warren, Rich- 
mond, is superintendent. 








$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


time to plant the crops before break- 
ing the land. The time to do all deep 
plowing is in the fall or early winter 
when the land is dry; and to avoid 
the disadvantages of breaking at this 
time, such as increased washing and 
leaching of the soil, we must use 
winter cover crops. In these ways, 
and many others, we have been 
great losers because of the ineffici- 
ency of our plows and the manner of 
our plowing. For instance, with a 
plow cutting a furrow seven inches 
wide the man and horse must travel 
a distance of about fourteen miles to 
plow one acre. With a 10-inch fur- 
row, the distance traveled is 9.9 
miles, while with a 14-inch furrow 
the distance is only about seven 
miles. 

This illustrates the advantage 
in using larger plows and substitut- 
ing horses and mules for men; but 
this saving is not the only advantage 
of the larger plows requiring not 
only two, but even three or four 
horses to pull them. It is practically 
impossible to do good plowing with 
the one-horse plow still so extensive- 
ly used in the South. Of course, the 
one-horse plow is not so generally 
used in our territory as it formerly 
was, but in March we counted 189 
one-horse plows at work preparing 
the land, to nineteen 2-horse outfits. 

& 


More Horse Power Necessary 


HE COMPLAINT is general 
RI that the larger plows, and 

especially large disk plows, re- 
quire so much power to pull them 
that they are not practicable for the 
average farmer. Of course, if a man 
has not the work stock to pull a 





essary power before buying the plow, 
but good farming on an economical 
basis is not possible without these, 
and, therefore, our aim must be to 
increase the work stock as rapidly as 
possible. No plow that does effective 
and economical work is going to run 
easy. Usually a plow does effective 
work in proportion to the power re- 
quired to pull it. Of course, the na- 
ture of the soil and the growth up- 
on and in it, and the amount of mois- 
ture present largely influence the 
draft of plows, but apart from this 
there is little difference in the draft 
of plows, when put on the market in 
proper condition, except as deter- 
mined by the amount of work done. 
The short moldboard which gives the 
furrow slice a sharp, violent turn 
pulls harder, but it also pulverizes 
the soil more—does more work. 

In tests made by Sanborn, of Mis- 
souri, a coulter properly adjusted 
did better work and reduced the draft 
in plowing sod land 20.86 per cent. 
Tests made at Utica, N. Y., indicate 





that the draft of the plow is divided 
about as follows: Thirty-five per 
cent in overcoming the friction 
caused by the contact of the imple- 
ment with the soil; 55 per cent in 
cutting the furrow slice, and 10 per 
cent in turning it. If these figures 
be correct, they point clearly to the 
necessity of keeping the cutting parts 
of the plow in good condition and 
also indicate that plows in good con- 
dition require draft largely in pro- 
portion to the work done. 

More humus and deeper and better 
plowing are means by which a large 
part of the desired ‘$500 More a 
Year” from our farming may be ob- 
tained. If more power be needed, we 
must get it; for plow better we must. 





With a good situation the secret 
of success with crops lies in the rich- 
ness Of the soil and its deep and fine 
tilth—the last being far oftener 
wanting than the former.—D. G. 
Mitchell. 














EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











LAW SCHOOL 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Offers two-year course in the 
practical branches of the law 
leading to degree of LL. B. 

cation unsurpas . Terms 
moderate. Next session begins 
September 23, 1909. For cata- 
logue and information address 


W. S. McNeill, Professor of Law, 


Rlohmond, Va. 


$155$25 Week 


OUR Graduates in Bookkeeping and Short- 
hand getit. So can you, if you get our train- 
ing. If you earn less and are ambitious, write 
for FREE Catalog. You run no risk as the 
position is GUARANTEED. Wealso teach by 
mail. Address DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, Box 401, Raleigh. N.C. 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accomedete 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 por month; work 
atudents, $25 down and four hours work 
gerday. Artesian water.. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
KINesrTon, N. C. 

























\Mingignng, — 
DGiinisL bled 


~" __A (incorporate ) et 
When you think of going to 
BUSINES school, Write } ee -_ 
jpectal Offers of the Leading Busine 
Shorthand Schools. KING'S BUSINESS 


E, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. Cc. 
COLLEGE, Ralsiah:cokkesping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 


EVICAL COLLEGE: 





ae c 
St 





OF VIRGINIA 


. Madicina Dentistry, Pharmacy 
x1 § Sept. 14, 190s 
Sevemty-secu_0 Session begins See. | 
P ent laboratory an4 ci: 2 faci lit 
miumate salubrious, Living expenses me derats 
Write for terms and catalogue a 


1909 } christopher Tompkins. u. 0.. Dear. Ricesese. Va 


















SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH COLLEGES 


Charlotte,N.C. :: Danville, Va. 


Young men and ladies to learn Telegraphy. 
We are unable to supply the demand for com- 
petent Operators. If you are unable to at- 
tend our Schools, take a home study by the 
use of our Automatic Transmitter. It will 
learn you Telegraphy during your spare mo- 
ments. Address correspondence to Charlotte. 


Educational Opportunnity 

If you mean business but haven’t 
they money to enter school, write 
PROF. JULIAN R. PENNINGTON, 


Wilson, N. C. 
e@r Cigarette fiends need not apply. 














ment: instruction thorough and practical. 


outhern School of Telegraphy 
Newnan, 


Established 21 years. The Oldest, Most Reliable and Best Telegraph School in the 
South. Tuiciom reasonable; board cheap; town healthful and pleasant. We teach TELE- 
GRAPHY, TYPE‘VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. A school for YOUNG MEN and 
LADIES. Open yearround. Students can enroll at any time. Most modern equip- 
Only 4 to6 months required to qualify fer 
service. Diplomas awarded. Graduates GUARANTEED g004d positions. They begin on 
$45 to $65 per month; rapid promotion; steady employment. Constant demand for Tele- 
graphers. Telegraphy is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowded. Write today 
for our 1909 handsomely illustrated 64-page Catalog. It contains full particulars about 
Telegraphy and our School and will fully convince you that the S. S. T. is the BEST. it 
is FREE and will be mailed promptly on request. You can’t afford to miss it. It will 
encourage and inspire you. A letter or postal will bring it. 


Southern Telegraph School, Box 274, - Newnan, Ga. 


Georgia. 














EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. 


Sanitation perfect. 


H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 

















Ageat Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


large plow, he should obtain the nec- 


Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U. S. 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE Nev. Butidings, com- 


plete Equipment, Large 


Hospital. Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 


Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 
16. Catalogue and further information sent on application. . 


DR. 8. STEWART, 


. Secretary, 1360 E. 16th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE COST OF A GREENHOUSE. 





How to Grow Tomatoes and Onions 
for Early Market. 


I want to grow tomatoes, 
young onions, beets and mus- 
tard. Could grow tomatoes 


through the winter under glass. 
The onions that I want to 
grow are the “White Welsh.” 
Do onions grow in winter in 
open air culture, and will my 
winter beets grow in open air 
in winter? be Bi 
Washington Co., Miss. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


Of course tomatoes can be grown 
in greenhouses that are provided, with 
heating apparatus to maintain a tem- 

«perature not lower than 60 degrees 
at night. But you cannot ripen to- 
matoes under glass without the heat- 
ing apparatus anywhere there is 
freezing in winter. Then while there 
are acres of houses in the North 
devoted to winter tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, etc., it is a business that no 
inexperienced man can succeed in, 
for it requires great skill and con- 
stant care. 

The Welsh onion is used in the 
North for green onions because of 
its hardiness. But any onion will 
grow with you from fall planted sets. 
I plant the White Queen which is 
far better than the Welsh and early, 
so that you can have them large 
enough in your climate to use by the 
first of March. 

Around Cleveland, Ohio, there are 
single greenhouses covering an acre 
of ground for growing lettuce, toma- 
toes and cucumbers in winter, and 
there are many acres there and more 
in many other places. A greenhouse 
properly built and heated with a hot 
water boiler and pipes, will cost 
about $2,500. You can grow good 
onion sets by sowing seed very thick- 
ly in rows in April or May on land 
that is light and warm and only 
moderately fertile, and without any 
fertilizer. These will ripen in late 
June and can be taken up and dried 
till fall and then planted. The men 
who grow tomatoes, etc., under glass 
make a soil of a compost of rotten’ 
manure and rich soil turned for sev- 
eral months and put it in 18 inches 
deep in the house, and they soon 
have to haul that soil out and replace 
it to keep the houses productive. I} 
you want to know how to grow 
things under glass you should go to 
some of the great Northern esiab- 
lishments and study their methods. 
Instead of sets, you can sow onion 
seed in the early fall and transplant 
the plants in early spring. 





Barren and Diseased Grape Vines. 


What is the matter with my 
grapes? I have a number of 
varieties that bear abundantly, 
but they do not ripen uniformly 
on the bunch; some will ripen 
and drop off, while others are 
perfectly green; otherwise, they 
are a success. I have two fine 
Scuppernongs that are ten years 
old, vigorous and fine that have 
never had a grape on them. 
Will you tell me what to do 


for them? Ww. C. W. 
Hinds Co., Miss. 
(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


In regard to the dropping of the 
grapes I could not suggest any rem- 
edy without a study of the disease, 
if such there is. I suppose that you 


| These Northern varieties 


and not to the Northern varieties. 
are far 
more subject to disease than the 
Scuppernong. But many Scupper- 
nongs will always fail to set their 
fruit, as they are deficient in pollen. 
If one of the wild Bullace or Musca- 
dine barren vines is planted near-by, 
the Scuppernong will generally be 
fruitful. Scuppernongs seldom fail 
to fruit where there are wild vines 
plentiful of the same class, but 
where there are few or no wild vines 
of the Rotundifolia class the Scup- 
pernongs very generally are shy 
bearers. Mr. Munson, of Texas, a 
large nurseryman, in selling Scup- 
pernongs, always sends a wild plant 
along with it to set the fruit on the 
other, as the wild vines are apt to 
be barren males with plenty of pol- 
len. Send the diseased grapes to 
your Experiment Station for study. 





Virginia Horticultural Society. 


Horticultural Society will be held at 
Winchester, January 5 and 6, 1910. 
A long list of prizes is offered for 
fruits and vegetables. Special prizes 
for apples range from $1 to $75, and 
Dr. J. B. Emerson, of Albemarle 
County, has offered a special pre- 
mium of $50 for the best five boxes 
(one of each variety) of Albemarle 
Pippin, Winesap, York Imperial, Ben 
Davis, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, 
Spitzenberg, Paradise, Winter Sweet, 
or Rome Beauty. -.All growers in the 
United States and Canada are cor- 
dially invited to enter for this com- 
petition, and to notify the Secretary 
of their entries by December 25th. 

The Executive Committee have de- 
cided to recommend the ‘‘Oregon”’ 
box as the uniform box for Virginia 
apples. This box is made in two sizes 
for flat or elongated apples. One 
called the “Standard,’’ measures 
18x11%x10% and the other eall- 
ed ‘“Special,’’ measures 20x11x10 
inches, both inside measure. Both 
boxes contain about the same, filling 
two half-bushel measures, heaping 
measure, per box; and can be pro- 
cured from Virginia box factories 

For any further inforamtion as to 
the work of the Society, address the 
Secretary, Mr. Walter Whately, Cro- 
zet, Va. 





Planting Black Locust. 


Will you please give me some 
information about planting 
locust trees, where and when to 
plant them, and what kind to 
plant? How long will it take 
for them to mature? I. N. 


(Answer by Prof. Geo. L. Clothier.) 

Black locust is the right kind to 
plant. One year old plants about 18 
inches long are best. They should 
be planted in March or April. Nur- 
sery stocks cost about $2.00 per 
thousand, and it takes 2,500 to 3,000 
to plant to the acre. 

They will mature fence posts in 
ten to fifteen years. 





There is no liver in the country so 
practical or so humbly associated but 
that he will have his half-dozen paths 
from his door, and these he may keep 
dry and in serviceable condition by 
simply removing the soil from them 
to the depth of 18 or 20 inches and 
burying in them the scattered stones 
and debris.—D. G. Mitchell. 





The eighth’ annual convention of 
the National Nut Growers Associa- 
tion will be held in Albany, Ga., Oc- 





refer to the Scuppernong entirely 


tober 12, 13, 14. 


The next meeting of the Virginia} 


WHERE TO SHIP. 


Directory for Truckers and 
Fruitmen. 

















We recommend the advertisers in this de- | _ 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck, 
Poultry, Eggs, etc., may be consigned without 
taking the risk of not receiving a square deal. 
All of them have good financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission men 
cannot, of course, control market changes, 
so our guarantee as to them is that 
they are upright, will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing tosell, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
day before—you want to ship, and d_you will 
make but few mistakes. —a oe 














FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 


ecan trees are grown in the best section of the 
Pecan belt, by a specialist with a successful record. 
good at have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 


rices: the timber in 
just oe ay: “ame to start a grov — ee ee 


Write for free illustrated b 
Gruit-pe bearing trees. We. booklet er ee 


BALTIMORE de replace any tree that isn't right. 


JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
MILLIONS 


Box A-28 Monticellog Mprida 
of people depend on Baltimore for their sup 
oly of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
% good market. If you want a good house to 
‘ook after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 
Fruit be Produce Commission Merchants, 
E. Camdwn St., Baltimore, Md. . 
c. P. TATEM, W. 8S. GAVAN. 
TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
oe SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


C. P. TATEM&CO., 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruits amd Produce, 
121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp. 

GET ONE 
of our patented bush 


pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5men. The 



































PHILADELPHIA 


WM. WEINERT & Co., 
Fancy Fruits and Vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 














pon or gg ae 

Shipments Solicited. WANT! 
' Gap.Sushtuling Meh. te 
, Tth St. Seuthwesi 

WASHINGTON. Washington, D.C. 








ERNEST M. MERRICK, 
937-939 B St., N. W., 
Fruit and Produce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 


J. HM. & H. J. KLEIN, 
927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants, 
Southern and Werthorn m Prodace. Consignments Solicited. 


A Dixie Pea Huiler 


= big profits out of Cow 
Hole and d cleans with- 


peas-increases 
ee pe 10c per, bushel. 
: any — a = 
action for a 
lustrated 7 st pos Bel One upon 
Tequest. was today Dept. 8: 29 














t the Most Money ' ee - 
Out of Your Lands “$= 


ou a by making them yield the biggest possible crops. 
~. Grain must get the nourishment that makes it 
* grow out of the soil —and the more plant food there 
i%y, is in the soil, the quicker and bigger and more 
plentifully the grain will grow. But you must first 
put the food into the soil by liberally using 


» Virginia-Carolina 


/ ~~ Fertilizers 


Then a big bumper crop is as- 
sured, because these fertillzers 
contain the necessary elements 
required by the soil to prop- 

-erly and fully mature the 

grain. Farmers invariably 
find that the more Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizer they 
use, the bigger is the crop, and 
the greater their profit. 

Have you gotten the latest Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Year Book or Al- 
manac, the most useful and valuable 

book any farmer or grower can read? 
Get a copy from your fertilizer dealer, 
or write to our nearest sales office and 
one will be sent you free. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. , Durham. N.C, 
Norfolk. Va, Charleston, S.C. 
Columbia, S.C. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, Montgomery, Ala. 
Mempanis, Tenn, 


/ 4 Shreveport, La. 


\. By 
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Write your 
Name on a 
Postal to 





Elere is the Greatest 
Time Saver gor, siaik or 


\!% Cotton Plant fields before plow- 
eo + v hen you need it— you need 


MA 
But only “Deere Durability” 
will stand the te st and dothis work 
Deere Stalk pm 





igh Frame—oi Stron 

teel—Instantly Adjus 
able — Lightest Draft — with 
Double Edged Knives that 
positively do the work. 


eere Stalk Cutters 


are madein sing!e and double-row, 
5, 60r7 knife, open or closed heads, 
All open head cutters have oil 
soaked hard maple bearing boxes. 

The lever raises both head and 
stalk hooks in one operation. leav- 
ing one hand free to control the 
team. Spring Hitch with both 
nen and cushion springs, drag 

ooks spring controlled, cutter 
heads have spring pressure. A 
double leaf seat spring insures 
comfort to the operator. 


Durable Steel Frame with 
Double Edge Knives for 





FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; ene month, 120; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents: one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial ¢in- 
cluding name and address) sounted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost 8480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less thar 81. 














Pure bred S. C. White Leghorns. 9 pullets, 
1 cock, $7.00. C. H. Lentz, Stony Point, N.C. 

Pure bred Rhode Island Red puilets, 9 hens 
1 cock $8 00. T.S. Parker, Albemarle, N. C. 








Ready, Berkshire Pigs ‘Premiers.’ Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma. Tenn. 





Four Yorkshire pigs fovr months old for 
sale. $8.00 each. L. B. Johnson, Route 4, 
@harilottesville, Va. 


Wanted. Farmer for two or three horse 
farm. Wages or shares. Send references. 
Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 








For sale or exchange. One good as new 
Chas. A. Cyphus Incubator, 150 egg capacity. 
A bargain. D T. Williams, Louisbarg. N. C 





For Sale.—Registered Shorthorn bull, three 
years old, $75. Hancock's strein, Charlottes- 
ville. Va. Address D A. Kirkpatrick, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





800,000 Celery and Cabbage piants ready. 
$1.00 per 1,000, 5,00u $4.00. All varieties. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. I ship to Mississippi 
safely. List free. KF. W. Rochelle & Sons, 
Chester, New Jersey. ELstabiished 899. 

For Sale. —Three-year old spotted Shetland 
pony mare. Bred in February toa spotted 
stallion. Price $175.00. Berkshire boar pigs, 
dropved in Mey. at $15.00. Jersey bull calves, 
eligib'e to registration at £20.00 and upwards, 
Write*¥for conditions of sale. Ewell Farm, 
Spring Hii), Tenn. 








Where to Buy Engines, Boilers, Etc. 














1909. 








THE FOOS CASOLINE ENCINE 


Made in Three Types-—All Sizes. 
Stationary—Ready for Mou nting—Portabie. 
Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS ina class by itself and 
make it the most reliable gasoline engine on the market: _ 


(1) Both vaives worked vertically and mechanically. 
free from ali mechanism. (8) Sensitive governor, permitting regulation of speed 
while engine is running. (4) Balance weights on crank arm in line with piston 
and cylinder and between main bearings (the most expensive but only proper way). 
6) Wipe Spark which keeps itself clean and insures ignition of every charge taken 
into the cylinder. 


Get a mechanic to compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man” tells 
you is “just as good” and let him decide for you. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., Petersburg, Va. 


General Selling Agents for Virginia and North Carolina 


(2) Plain cylinder head 


Also agents for “ KELLY DUPLEX MILLS” (Grinds Cobs and Shucks as well as 
small grain): “‘ WHIRLWIND” Feed and Ensilage Cutters! (knives on fan-wheel); 
MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


Farmers Wanted.—To buy splendid farms 
in Granville county. North Carolina. Soil 
good for tobacco. corn, wheat, pota oes and 
general crops. A num %er of farms for sale #t 
very low prices. If interested write today for 
booklet andinformation. Granvilie Real Es- 
tate and Trust Company. Oxford, N.C. 


Corn or Cotio: en 


Write us a POSTAL so we can put your 
name on the DEERE FREE MAILING 
LIST.Then you'll get regularly all latest 
farm implement news of imp ovements. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


Deere & Mansur Co. 
iixw Moline, Illinois 








Mid-summer clearance sale of Pigs trum im~ 
ported large Yorkshires, at farmers’ prices; 
also Essex Pigs; thoroughbred Angora (ioats ; 
one each Rock Island and Avery right-handed 
and Reversible Chattanooga and Avery Re- 


? 
If You Haven’t Read 
versable Disc Plows. Telegraph feed cutter. 
Satisiaction guaranteed in stock or money 


66 
A Southerner ’ back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N.C. 
In Europe,’ =a 


By Clarence H. Poe, 
Write Today and Get a Copy. 


Hand. Ctoth Bindi - $100 
Heavy Paper Binding, - - - .50 








What a Gallon of Gas- 
oline Will Do for You 








Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
" GREENSBORO, N.C. 





gasoline engines for fully 5 hours. 
That is, you will have full 2-horse power to turn your 

machines all that time. 

It will save you and your family all the hard work of turning 
the cream separator. 

It will pump water and grind feed for all your stock. 

It will saw your wood, shell your corn, turn your grindstone. 

It will do all these things and many more for you the same day. 
And for 5 hours’ steady work it will cost you the price of one gallon 
of gasoline. 

Is not that getting your hard work done at a pretty cheap rate? 

You will have plenty of other jobs for your 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engine 


There is something for it to do all the time. 
ing it is not costing you anything. When the engine stops, all 
expense stops. But it is ready to start up again at the same work 
or any other work at any moment. 

There are larger I. H C. engines that consume more fuel and 
do more work—you have your choice of a number of styles and 
many sizes. 


gallon of gasoline will run one of the efficient 2-horse-power 
A | ep: A 


One Cloth Copy with the Progressive Bollers, 
Farmer One Year $1.50; One Paper 
Copy with the Progressive Farmer One 


Year, $1.25. 


Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tanks, 


Ex Goy. Charles B Aycock, Raleigh : 

“TI read the last chapter the other night, 
having for the first time found an oppor- 
tunity tolook into it. Having read the 
last chapter I turned back and took the 
book up from the beginning, and nearly 
completed it before laying itdown. It 
is in every way most delightful and in- 
structive.” 


and Splitters. 
Anything in the Machinery fine that you need. 








R.“D. W. Connor, Secretary State Histor- 
icai Commission, Raleigh: 
“TI read it froni cover to cover without 
stopping—a whole day of delightful read- 
ing. 


Dr. Edwin Mims, formerly of Trinity 
College, now of the University of North 
Carolina: 

“One of the most instructive and valu 
able books ever written by a North Car- 
olinian—not the conventional book of 
travel, but the impressions of an alert, 
open-minded, progressive Southerner 
with insight and discrimination, a con- 
structive leader in the development of 
the South.” 


If it is not work- 


Gibbes 
SWING SAW 


3 Drop Supporters 
Smooth running 
Accurate cutting 
Thoroughly braced 
Cast iron and steel combined. 
Finest babbitting 


Write for prices and particulars, 
* pete GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 
Beilers of 
When writing advertisers, please | “Gibbes Guarazrees Back tnery, ute hee 
mention this paper. ‘g Ros 


the Schofield Ene oines 


i 5 i 42S ea PLM ELLE ML CELL LUPE LL Con ec LEP LLL CLL Lat a TM MER LL CEO 
S53 Modern ‘and up-to-date in every par-_ 

yh ticular. From 12 to 150 horse pewer.: | 

} Wealso make Boilers; Tanks and 
Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 

‘| Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
S¥| Saw “and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
= We solicit: your correspondence. ‘ 


TTL EL eM YP RU TUL OT TCU TL 


But bye) 5 Scho eld’s Sons GoMacen: 


Vertical 2, 3 and 25-horse power. 

Horizontal (stationary and portable) 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20- 
horse power. 

Gasoline tractors 12, 15 and 20-horse power. 

Famous air-cooled 1 and 2-horse power. 

Famous skidded engines 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8-horse power. 

Also a complete line of Famous mounting engines from 4 to 20- 
horse power, and sawing, spraying and pumping outfits and jacks. 























"ARS H}Q-IND BUMS 

















If you will look into the matter rightly, and learn to appreciate 
how much work an I. H. C. engine will do for you and how eco- 
nomically it will doit, you will inevitably come to the conclusion 
that you must have one of some kind. 

The International local agent will be glad to supply you. with 
catalogues and all particulars, or write us for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 














When writing advertisers, please mention this paver. 





